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PREFACE. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century there were one archbishop in the entire terri- 
tory covered by the present United States, four bishops, about fifty priests, a few scattered 
churches, and a Catholic population of not more than two hundred thousand persons. The 
dawn of the twentieth century reveals in the Archdiocese of Chicago alone, one archbishop, two 
auxiliary bishops, four hundred and sixty priests, two hundred and seventy churches, and a 
Catholic population of over six hundred thousand. The Catholic Church in the United States 
to-day, besides the Apostolic Delegate from the Holy See, includes a member of the Supreme 
Senate of the Church, viz., His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, thirteen archbishops, seventy- 
seven bishops, eleven thousand seven hundred priests and a Catholic population of about eleven 
millions. If we were to number the Catholic Universities, Churches, Chapels, Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges, Orphan Asylums, Hospitals and other charitable institutions, our preface 
would assume the form of a formidable table of statistics. Could any more eloquent object 
lesson in the marvelous vitality and fecundity of the Catholic Church be chosen from the past 
or the present? Its only parallel must be sought in Apostolic times. Christ has made his 
Church in the Republic of the United States, as in the world at large, “a city seated on a 
mountain-top that cannot be hid.” It looms up in striking contrast to the sectarian churches 
in the light of the parable, 4 ‘I am the vine; you are the branches; he that abideth in me, and I 
in him, the same beareth much fruit; for without me you can do nothing. If any one abide 
not in me, he shall be cast forth as a branch and shall wither.” Plant the Catholic Church in 
any locality and its development will be according to the natural laws of life, it will pass 
through the stages of infancy and adolescence, and if at times it seems to take on the appear- 
ance of senile decay, it nevertheless invariably renews its youth, like the eagle. But the 
heretical churches move in the contrary direction. They are monsters at their birth, and they 
gradually shrink, like the famous Peau de Chagrin of Balzac, until they vanish altogether, or 
at least lose every symptom of inherent vitality. The successors of the Apostles, through whom 
Christ’s vitalizing truth and grace pass to all the members of the Catholic Church, are the 
bishops. Their personality must ever be of absorbing interest to humanity in general, but 
especially to their Catholic subjects. They guide and control that matchless organization which 
has never failed to elicit the admiration of its friends and the envy of its foes. The attitude of 
the bishops of the United States towards the great interests of the nation, education, civic 
virtue, liberty and democracy, cannot fail to be a subject of the deepest interest to Catholics 
especially, but to all Americans in a lesser degree. The following biographies are brief but 
comprehensive; being studies in character rather than chronological sketches. The author’s 
chief aim is to familiarize his fellow countrymen with the vast work for the regeneration of 
mankind which is being accomplished unostentatiously in their midst by those whom the 
Sovereign pontiff, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, has appointed to rule the Church of 
God in the United States. The profits of the sale of the book will be used in liquidating the 
debt on the most recent addition to the Catholic edifices in the city of Chicago, St. Pinbarr’s 
Church and Schools. The names of subscribers will be published when the first edition of the 
work is exhausted. The autograph letter of His Grace, the Most Rev. Archbishop Peehan 
which accompanies the preface, is a guarantee that the entire aim of the book has his cordial 
approval. 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES . 


INTRODUCTION. 

The origin of Christianity in America, like the origin of all history, is enveloped in 
myth and legend. Nations, like individuals, love to establish a remote ancestry and to 
refer their institutions to the most venerable antiquity. Hence enthusiastic churchmen in 
America have traced the origin of Christianity in the United States to Apostolic times. 
Others, swayed by a different prejudice, would make St. Brendan the first missionary 
who brought the glad tidings of the Gospel to our shores. But neither claim stands the test 
of historical criticism. It is absolutely certain, however, that Christianity was preached 
to the aborigines of the American continent centuries before its discovery by Columbus. 
It was almost inevitable that the light of the Gospel should reach America from Scandinavia. 
During the tenth and eleventh centuries the Northmen were feverishly restless. They 
swooped down upon European countries, conquered whole territories and established 
permanent colonies amid the ruins and desolation which they created. They radiated 
westward to the islands of the North Atlantic and planted a colony in Iceland, which 
rapidly developed into a flourishing republic. The valuable historical records of Iceland 
during this period bear eloquent testimony to the literary skill of its colonists. From three 
Icelandic manuscripts we learn that Greenland had been colonized and Christianized by 
Norwegians before the close of the eleventh century. Its first bishop took possession of 
the Episcopal See, at Garda,' nn the year 1112. Between that date and the coming of 
Columbus “there were,” writes Bishop O’Gorman, “on its inhospitable shores one bishop, 
a cathedral, fifteen churches, four or five monasteries, and a Catholic population of ten 
thousand souls.” 

Two of the Northmlen, named Lief Ericson and Bjorm, subsequently explored the 
^country to the southwest of Greenland, until they reached a fertile district, where they 
'found wild vines in abundance, and to which, in consequence, they gave the name of 
Vinland. Norse literature refers to it as “Vinland the Good.” The City of Boston has 
erected a statue in honor of Lief Ericson to perpetuate the name of the discoverer of this 
district, for evidence of various kinds points to the coast of New England as the location 
of Vinland. The first bishop of Greenland visited Vinland. Its chief attraction for the 
Northmen lay in its abundance of fine timber, of which there was a scarcity in Greenland. 
They would come and go, passing from place to place, being attracted to one spot by 
the quantity and quality of the timber and being expelled from another by the aborigines. 
They were transients in Vinland and this enables us to account for the complete absence 
of Christian ruins there, which, on the other hand, are so numerous throughout Greenland. 
The Northmen passed from America without leaving any more trace on the future devel- 
opment of the Church or Nation than the keel of the passing ship leaves upon the waters. 
A few centuries later the sons of Spain, then the most Catholic nation of the world, 
would come from beyond the sea with that vigor and enthusiasm born of faith, which were 
requisite to subdue the savages to the sweet yoke of the religion of Christ. 
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THE SPANISH MISSIONS. 


From the day that Columbus commenced to dream of the discovery of land in the 
far West, religion has been the chief factor in determining the relations of Church and 
State in Spain, to this country. We do not mean to convey that individuals were not 
guilty of heartless cruelty to the natives, whom they often subjected to the most degrading 
forms of slavery. But the Spanish authorities at home, in equipping and authorizing the 
various expeditions that left the mother country for America, were mainly influenced 
by the noble ambition to civilize and Christianize the American Indians. The documentary 
evidence in proof of this is ample and incontestible. Thus, when Ponce de Leon, in 
quest of the “fountain of youth," petitioned Charles the Fifth for powers and privileges 
to settle the “Island of Florida," he declared that it was not love of glory or greed of 
gold that stimulated him, but the desire to dispel the darkness of paganism from those 
heathen lands. Again, when Vasquez de Ayllon obtained from the same sovereign a grant 
empowering him to settle newly discovered territories, the document declared, “And, 
whereas, our principal interest in the discovery of new lands is that the inhabitants and 
natives thereof, who are without the light of the knowledge of faith, may be brought to 
understand the truths of our Holy Catholic religion, and that they may come to the 
knowledge thereof and become Christians and be saved, and this is the chief motive 
{you are to bear and hold in this affair, and to this end it is proper that religious persons 
should accompany you, by these presents I empower you to carry to the said land the 
religious whom you may judge necessary, and the vestments and other things needful 
for the observance of Divine worship; and command that whatever you shall thus expend 
jn transporting the said religious, as well as in maintaining them and giving them what 
Us needful, and for the vestments and other articles required for Divine worship, shall be 
paid entirely from the rents and profits which in any manner shall belong to us in the 
said land." Specific instructions similar in character were given to Hernando De Soto 
♦when he set sail for Florida in April, 1538, with six hundred men, in whose veins 
flowed the noblest Castilian blood. 

But when these men had reached their destination and realized that time and space 
shielded them from the interference of the home government, their thirst for wealth 
aroused the greatest rapacity and cruelty. Very different, however, was the case with 
•the priests who accompanied them. The chapter in our history which records the zeal, 
disinterestedness and sacrifices of the Spanish missionaries is one of which every Catholic 
is legitimately proud. The noblest sentiments of abolition were proclaimed in the six- 
teenth century by the Fathers of St. Dominick on our Southern coasts. Antonio Monte- 
sinos and Las Casas have won imperishable renown for their uncompromising championship 
of individual liberty, as well as for the untold privations which they endured for religion. 
The former told the slaveholders to their face that they were living in mortal sin, that 
their hopes of salvation were imperiled, and that the missionaries would refuse to admin- 
ister the sacraments to them unless they abandoned their cruelty and inhumanity. He 
labored unceasingly to mitigate the hardships of the slaves and when the opportunity 
arrived eloquently pleaded their case before the Spanish sovereign. This accursed system 
was ultimately defeated By the tireless efforts of the Church ; and if to-day the Indian of 
South America is not a slave, but a citizen, and the master of his own destinies, he 
owes it to the fact that the Church presided at the birth of his civilization. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF FLORIDA. 

The history of the Church in Florida during the two hundred years of Spanish 
domination is almost entirely the story of the labors, sacrifices and martyrdoms of members 
of the religious orders. The secular priests did not concern themselves with the spiritual 
needs of the natives. The Dominicans were the pioneers. After the year 1566 the Jesuits 
came, with the apostolic zeal and enthusiasm that were to be expected from men who 
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had been the personal companions of St. Ignatius and who had inherited his spirit. They 
were schoolmasters as well as missionaries. Most of them won the martyr’s crown. Then 
came the disciples of St. Francis of Assisi, who had greater successes with the Indians than 
either the Dominicans or the Jesuits. The fruitfulness of their labors was marvelous, 
until one of the young chiefs commenced a persecution, which resulted in the spoliation 
of the missions and the martyrdom of six of the fathers. This interruption was, however, 
only temporary, and the Church prospered rapidly after its cessation. Then abuses, the 
almost invariable, if not inevitable, concomitants of prosperity, began to manifest them- 
selves. There was no resident bishop among the missions, and the bishop of Santiago 
de Cuba, who exercised jurisdiction over Florida, paid but rare visits to this distant outpost 
of his diocese. Internal dissensions made their appearance at a most inopportune time. 
While the Franciscans were engaged in repudiating the delegate of the bishop of Santiago, 
a foe on the frontier was meditating the destruction of the missions and the expulsion 
of the Spaniards. The atrocities of the English in Florida were such as have characterized 
their wars of conquest throughout their entire history. As to-day they have armed the 
savage natives of South Africa in order to exterminate the Boers, so in the early history 
of Florida they instigated the pagan Indians to torture and plunder and massacre the 
native Christians, whom the Franciscans had not only converted to Christianity, but also 
educated in the arts of industrial and civilized life. Villages and towns were burned, 
priests were sent to the stake and converted Indians sold into slavery. The Spanish 
missions in Florida were ruined by these English marauders. 


NEW MEXICO. 

The Spanish explorers of New Mexico encountered two very different tribes of 
Indians — the Pueblos and the Apaches. The former dwelt in vast communal houses, called 
Pueblos, which were constructed of adobe, brick or stone, and situated on mesas or high 
table lands. The latter were nomads, spending most of their lives in the saddle and 
averse to contact with strangers. The chase supplied them with food and clothing. The 
Pueblo Indians, on the other hand, were agriculturists, and by their own self-development 
had made considerable progress towards civilization. They had both an organized priest- 
hood and a form of government by cabinet. The Spanish missionaries, therefore, who 
visited them in the Pueblos of New Mexico found the people possessed of natural virtues, 
on which it was comparatively easy to rear the superstructure of faith. They completed 
their civilization by opening schools, where not only letters but the industrial arts were 
taught. The well known legends of the “Seven Cities of Antilla,” and of the City of 
Gran Quivira caused the Spanish expeditions into the districts inhabited by the Pueblos. 
The story told by the traveler Cabeza de Vaca convinced the Spaniards that the dreams 
of centuries would be realized in New Mexico. Father Mark, a Franciscan friar, who 
had been with Pizarro in Peru, and who was called Father Mark of Nizza because he was 
a native of Nice, was chosen by the viceroy of New Spain, in the City of Mexico, to 
discover the seven cities in the country whence Cabeza de Vaca had returned. Accom- 
panied by a negro and some Mexican Indians he succeeded in reaching the Zuni Pueblos, 
which he viewed from the summit of a neighboring hill. He believed that these Pueblos 
were the Seven Cities of Antilla. The description which he gave on his return was 
distorted by the excited imaginations of the Spaniards, until visions of El Dorado floated 
before their minds. When, however, a Spanish expedition, under the leadership of Coro- 
nado, actually inspected these Pueblos, its members were swiftly disillusioned and heaped 
bitter taunts on Father Mark. Coronado continued to advance to the northeast, lured on 
by the fable of the large and wealthy City of Gran Quivira, only to be disappointed once 
more. He returned to Mexico sick at heart because of frustrated hopes and repeated 
failures. But Father John of The Cross, Father Pedilla, and a lay brother named Louis, 
together with a few Mexican Indians who had accompanied him, remained to preach the 
Gospel to the Indians. Father John and the lay brother probably suffered martyrdom. 
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Father Pedilla selected the Indian settlement of Quivira as the field of his missionary 
labors. The Peonies joyfully received him and embraced the faith, but in his ardor and 
zeal for the spread of Christianity he visited other tribes, with the result that he became 
Jthe first recorded martyr on the American continent. About forty years later, namely, 
in the year 1581, a Franciscan lay brother, named Rodriguez, who resided in San Bar- 
tolomeo, the most northern outpost of Mexico, accompanied by two young priests, Fathers 
Lopez and John of St. Mary, set out for the land of the Pueblo Indians to convert them 
to the faith. They achieved considerable success, gave the name of New Mexico to the 
district, and all three won the crown of martyrdom. The expedition of Don Juan De 
Onata, in whose veins flowed the commingled blood of Cortez and Montezuma, reached 
New Mexico in 1598. Seven Franciscan fathers and two lay brothers accompanied it. 
On the frontier line possession was taken of the new country, in the name of Christ and 
of the Spanish King, with solemn religious ceremonies, and the foundations of the first 
Spanish town of New Mexico, Real de San Juan, were laid. In the following year 
another town was built west of the Rio Grande, and received the name of San Gabriel. 
For a time the task of converting the Indians, infuriated as they were by the excesses 
of the idle and rapacious Spaniards, progressed slowly. But Onata, whose temporary 
absence from San Gabriel suspended discipline and effective control, returned and restored 
order and confidence. Eight thousand Indians had been baptized in 1608, and additional 
priests had come from Mexico to aid in the work of the missions. Santa Fe, “The City 
of Holy Faith,” was founded in 1605, and. true to its name, became the “hub” of 
Christianity in New Mexico. During this period, as during the early history of Christianity 
in Florida, the missionaries had the prudence to learn the language of the natives, to 
preach and write catechisms in it. The neglect of this wise policy at a later date was a 
great obstacle to success. For Christianity taught in the Spanish tongue assumed the 
guise of a foreign faith and incurred the prejudices of aversion which had been originated 
by the cruelty and oppression of many individuals among the foreign invaders. “From 
1650 to 1680,” writes Bishop O’Gomian, “is the palmy period of the New Mexican 
missions.” But grave “dangers even during this period began to appear. There was no 
local bishop, although the need of one was acknowledged by the General of the Franciscan 
order. There was frequent friction between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. The 
neighboring tribes of savages were a constant source of peril, and a still graver cause 
for uneasiness was the attitude of luke-warm converts among the Pueblo Indians them- 
selves. These had not experienced any change of heart, and adhered to their heathen 
superstitions in private. They formed secret societies and had ample opportunities of 
assembling, without the knowledge of the Spaniards, in their council chambers or estufas. 
The spirit of revolution, which was long rife, at last broke out openly in 1680. In a few 
weeks there was not a single Spaniard to be found in New Mexico north of El Paso. 
Christianity and civilization disappeared together; churches and convents were razed to 
the ground ; the sacred vessels were either destroyed or stolen and profaned. The ruin 
of Christianity among the Pueblo Indians brought woes unnumbered on the tribe. The 
neglect of irrigation during the period of insurrection was followed by famine. Civil dis- 
sensions rendered them an easy prey to their hereditary foes, the Apaches, who swooped 
down upon them and exterminated them in large numbers. Those who remained were 
reduced to such a miserable condition that their re-conquest by the Spaniards, who had 
meanwhile gathered on the frontier at El Paso, was easily accomplished. Towards the 
end of 1694, De Vargas, the Governor, notified the superior of the missions that the 
Fathers might with perfect safety re-commence their labors among the Pueblo tribes. 
The submission and docility on which he counted was, however, more apparent than real. 
Another insurrection, in which six tribes participated, soon followed, and it required four 
years of incessant warfare to reduce the rebels, so that it was only in the year 1700 that 
the submission of New Mexico could be regarded as final. The two most powerful tribes, 
the Moqui and the Zunis, could not be persuaded to abandon their superstitions for 
Christianity. Bishop Tamaron, of Durango, administered confirmation to 11,271 persons in 
Ihe year 1760. The Spanish population of New Mexico at this period was 3,779, and the 
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number of Christian Indians 12,142. During the early years of the nineteenth century 
religion languished in all the Spanish settlements. The confusion in the mother country 
caused by the Napoleonic wars extended to the colonies. Secular priests now entered the 
field and labored zealously for the consolidation of Christianity, but under extraordinary 
difficulties. The Church in New Mexico apparently lost all vitality after it was detached 
from the State. But when that territory became part of the United States in 1848, a new 
epoch of brightest promise dawned in its ecclesiastical as well as in its civil history. 


THE MISSIONS IN NEW YORK. 

The missions of New York owe their origin to the missionaries who labored among 
the Hurons, whose territory was the present province of Ontario. After the destruction 
of the Huron missions a large number of Christians belonging to that tribe were incor- 
porated into the five nations of the Iroquois confederacy. At this period all Canada 
was in terror of the fierce and relentless Iroquois. Father Isaac Jogues, a Jesuit missionary, 
having been captured by them, was subjected to terrible torture, reduced to slavery, subse- 
quently released through the kindness of the Dutch of Ft. Orange, only to be recaptured and 
martyred October 18, 1646, at the present village of Auriesville, New York. A temporary 
peace, which had been concluded between the Hurons and the Iroquois towards the end 
of Father Jogues’ life, was followed by war, which terminated only with the destruction 
of the Huron missions and the dispersion of the Huron tribes. The Iroquois, who were 
now at war with the Eries, were anxious that those Hurons who were living on the 
Island of Orleans, immediately below Quebec, would settle amongst them and thus increase 
their military* strength. They believed that their object could be more easily secured if 
some Jesuit Fathers would come and reside in their midst. At their earnest solicitation 
Father Simon LeMoyne attended a convention of several of the Iroquois clubs to arrange 
terms. As a result thirty French colonists, accompanied by eleven French soldiers and 
four Jesuits, established a settlement at Onondaga, which was christened the Mission of 
Our Lady of Ganentaa. This was the center of all missionary operations among the 
;Iroquois, for which no more advantageous site could have been chosen. The success that 
crowned this enterprise was at first remarkable and encouraging, but the Mohawks, one of 
the five nations of the Iroquois confederacy, were dissatisfied and soon commenced to 
conspire for the destruction of the French colony. The missionaries having been apprised 
of the danger that menaced them, assembled the colonists within the palisade of Ganentaa. The 
Canadian Governor seized all the Iroquois in Canadian territory as hostages. This strategy 
postponed the attack on the mission settlement until its occupants, by a successful ruse, were 
enabled to escape. A long and bloody war ensued and lasted until 1666, when all the 
members of the confederacy sued for peace. Thus twenty years after the martyrdom of 
Father Jogues was opened to the Jesuits the opportunity for which they had so long and 
so ardently prayed, of establishing Christianity among the Iroquois. They entered the 
new field of labor with dauntless zeal. These hitherto intractable savages gradually sub- 
mitted to the sweet yoke of the Gospel, but the prosperity of the Iroquois missions was 
ultimately sacrificed to the feuds and jealousies of the English and French colonists. It 
was by the Catholic Governor of Canada that their death blow was given. The annals 
of perfidy scarcely contain the narrative of a baser or more treacherous act. One of the 
Jesuit fathers was sent to invite, in the name of the French Governor, the chiefs of the 
tribes to attend a convention. Relying on the sacred character of the minister of religion, 
they responded gladly without the remotest suspicion or distrust. When they were gath- 
ered together they were violently seized and deported to France as galley slaves. “More 
Christian and generous than their European foes, the Iroquois, instead of reeking vengeance 
on the Jesuit whose word had led their chiefs into the toils of Denonville (the Governor), 
excused him from any part in the treachery, brought him in safety to the nearest French 
post, and then prepared for war to the death.” About three thousand of the Catholic 
Iroquois are still to be found on the banks of the St. Lawrence ; some Oneidas, Onondagas, 
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with a considerable number of Senecas and Tuscarora Indians, who joined the confederacy 
after the mission period, remained in New York; the Mohawks are in upper Canada; a 
few Oneidas are in Wisconsin, a few Senecas in the Indian Territory, — miserable and 
degraded remnants of the proudest of tribes. “The country they once owned and whence 
(they ruled the continent, is now the heart of the Empire State of the Union, the great 
highway over which millions of Europeans have passed to the conquest and occupation of 
the great West.” 


NORTHWESTERN MISSIONS. 

In 1641 some Chippewas from Sault Ste. Marie visited the Huron missions, which 
were then in a flourishing condition, to take part in the great Indian festival of the dead. 
Two Jesuit fathers, Raymbault and Jogues, accompanied them on their return home, but 
accomplished no immediate results. After the destruction of the Huron missions in 
1648 many members of that tribe migrated westward, and for twenty years these fugitives 
were almost the only Christians to be found in the Northwest. Then Marquette came 
with a lay brother, and shortly afterwards Dablon, Druilletes and Andre arrived on the 
scene. The central points chosen for mission sites by these pioneers were Sault Ste. Marie, 
between Lakes Superior and Huron; Ashland, Mackinaw, Manitoulin Island and Green 
Bay. Around the last mentioned center were grouped Menominees, Pottowatomies, Win- 
nebagoes, Sacs, Mascoutins, Miamis, Kickapoos and Ottawas. The Western missionaries 
were not exposed in the same degree to the peril of torture or death as their brethren 

who labored among the Hurons and Iroquois. They endured, however, prolonged and 

terrible suffering from the rigor of the climate, the scarcity of food, and long journeys 
by unexplored routes. “The evils of civilization,” immorality and intemperance, introduced 
by the French traders, interposed unsurmountable obstacles to their success. Marquette 
came to Ashland in 1669. The Christians, who at this station were now numerous, shortly 
after his advent fled to Mackinaw to escape the attacks of the terrible Sioux. Six years 

later the number of Christians at the Mission of St. Ignatius, in Mackinaw, was 1,800. 

At Manitoulin Island, Green Bay and Sault Ste. Marie there were also flourishing congre- 
gations. It was in the month of May, 1673, that Father Marquette and Joliet set out to 
explore the Mississippi. Sixty leagues below the Wisconsin they came to a village in- 
habited by natives, who called themselves Illini, or men; that is, the men, superior men; 
they were also known as Peorias, and belonged to a loose federation of five or six tribes 
that went by the name of Illini ; the ois termination was added by the French for the sake 
of euphony. Marquette and Joliet floated down the great river until they reached a village 
situated near the confluence of the Arkansas. Having convinced themselves that the 
Mississippi flowed into the Gulf of Mexico, they turned back from this point in the month 
of July. Whenever the opportunity presented itself Marquette obeyed the mandate of our 
Blessed Lord to teach and baptize. They arrived at Green Bay four months from the 
date of their departure, having traveled during that period 2,700 miles. The following year 
Marquette started to found a mission on the Illinois river. He wintered on the south 
bank of the Chicago river, “the river of garlic,” and his cabin was the first habitation of 
the white man that stood on the site of the present great metropolis of the Middle West. 
In April of the following year he founded the Mission of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin, at the village of Kaskaskias, near the site of the present town of 
Utica. His zeal and his labors had now exhausted his strength. The fatal disease to 
which he ultimately succumbed was increased day by day by the privations he had to 
endure. Journeying homewards for rest, he died on the way, a most edifying death, May 
18, 1675. Two years later a party of Christian Indians, during a hunting expedition, 
discovered his grave, disinterred his bones, and transferred them to Mackinaw, where 
they were buried under the floor of the log chapel of the mission. To every citizen of 
the United States who possesses a sense of moral grandeur, an appreciation of heroic sacri- 
fices for lofty ideals, that spot will ever be one of the most hallowed on our continent. 

La Salle sailed for Canada early in the year 1666. Three years later, accompanied by 
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some Sulpitian fathers, he started on an expedition westward. They kept together until 
they reached the southern shore of Lake Ontario. La Salle’s ambition was to secure the 
interior of the continent for France. He made two voyages to his native country in order 
to obtain aid for this purpose, and returned from the second of these accompanied by 
Father Hennepin and some other Franciscans, all of them natives of Flanders. The 
voyages, the trials, the sublime courage and the romantic career of La Salle belong to civil 
history. 

After several years’ zealous labors in Eastern settlements, Father Hennepin, with a few 
companions, was sent by La Salle to explore the upper Mississippi. In the month of 
April, 1680, they were captured by the Sioux Indians, in the neighborhood of Black River, 
Wisconsin. Father Hennepin was treated kindly by his captors, but he made no converts. 
He was liberated by Duluth after a few weeks of captivity. He returned to Europe, spent 
some years in France, until he was ordered by the French Minister of War to leave 
French territory, when he withdrew into his native Flanders. Three books of American 
exploration bear his name; the first alone is said to be authentic, the second and third 
having been freely interpolated for political purposes. 

The Mission of Detroit was founded in the year 1701. La Motte Cadillac was ap- 
pointed commander of the post. His policy was to gather the Hurons, Ottawas and 
Miamis around Ft. Pont Chartrin, partly to prevent their trade from going northward to the 
English in the Hudson Bay country, but still more to shelter them from the attacks of 
their enemies. The policy of the Jesuits was the very reverse of Cadillac’s. They were 
convinced that the less intercourse that took place between the red men and the whites, 
the better for the faith and morals of the former. Cadillac’s policy prevailed, with the 
result that Mackinaw and St. Joseph were deserted. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century the noble enterprise which the Jesuits had carried on for a period of one hundred 
years in the Northwest came to an abrupt close, partly because the order had been sup- 
pressed and partly because New France had been surrendered to England. They had won 
many to the true faith and their influence extended far beyond the ranks of their converts. 
"'The wild fierceness of the savage was softened, the marvelous respect and love for the 
priest and the Church penetrated so deep in his heart that time and bigotry have not availed 
to eradicate them.” 


ILLINOIS MISSIONS. 

The territory covered at the present day by the States of Illinois and Indiana coi 
tained larger French settlements than the Northwest. Diocesan priests of Quebec labored 
here side by side with the regulars. The Indians of this region were of the Algonquin 
family and belonged to the two great tribes of the Illinois and the Miamis. Allouez and 
Marquette had at different times and in different places encountered Illinois clans. Mar- 
quette, as we have seen, founded the Mission of the Immaculate Conception for them at 
Kaskaskias, on the Illinois river. Allouez succeeded him in this mission, the population 
of which had increased in the space of a few years from two to eight thousand souls. 
Father Rale took charge of them in 1692. The Indians of Illinois treated the fathers with 
kindness and reverence and allowed their infants when in danger of death to be baptized, 
but polygamy was a grave obstacle to the spread of Christianity among the adult popula- 
tion. Pinet, the successor of Father Rale, established the flourishing mission of Cahokia 
among the Tamaroas, opposite Carondelet, about the year 1700. The present Kaskaskia, 
on the banks of the Okaw river, became the seat of the Mission of the Immaculate Con- 
ception about the year 1700. Father Marest was its first director. He was soon joined by 
Father John Mermet, whose labors are thus described by Bancroft: “The gentle virtues 
and fervid eloquence of Mermet made him the soul of the Mission of Kaskaskias. At early 
dawn his pupils came to church, dressed neatly and modestly, each in a deerskin or a robe 
sewed together from several skins. After receiving lessons they chanted canticles. Mass 
'was then said in the presence of all the Christians, the women on one side, the men on 
the other. From prayer and instructions the missionaries proceeded to visit the sick and 
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administer medicine, and their skill as physicians did more than all the rest to win confi- 
dence. In the afternoon the catechism was taught in the presence of the young and the 
old, when every one, without distinction of rank or age, answered the questions of the 
missionaries. At evening all would assemble in the chapel for instruction, for prayer, 
and to chant the hymns of the Church. On Sundays and festivals, even after vespers, a 
homily was pronounced. At the close of the day parties would meet in houses to recite the 
chaplet in alternate choirs and sing psalms until late at night. Saturdays and Sundays were 
the days appointed for confession and communion, and every convert confessed once a 
fortnight.” On the banks of the Wabash a mission post was estabished in 1719, which 
bears even at the present day the name of its founder, Vincennes. At first a mere halting 
place for missionaries and fur traders, it assumed great importance as a Canadian settle- 
ment after 1725. It became the residence of a missionary in 1749, and its population rapidly 
increased. But as the whites grew in number at this and other posts, the red men de- 
creased. 

The mission stations of the Illinois country were visited by Charlevoix in 1721, and 
his impressions are recorded in his “Histoire de la Nouvelle France.” He makes it clear 
that diocesan priests were at work in the district as early as the year 1721. These had 
come from the ecclesiastical seminary established in Quebec by Quebec's first bishop, 
Laval. After the suppression of the Society of Jesus by Cement the Fourteenth, the 
noble work which its members had commenced was carried forward by the seminarian 
priests thus providentially trained for it. From 1725 to 1750 the majority of the Illinois 
tribe, with the exception of the Peorias, had embraced Christianity. The French inter- 
married with them freely, and to-day the blood of Illinois chiefs flows in the veins of the 
best French families in the State. The country east of the Mississippi had now passed 
under the English flag. The region west of the river, then called Louisiana, became 
Spanish territory in 1763. The French had moved in large numbers during the first years 
of English domination to the embryo city of St. Louis. “The patriot priest of the West,” 
the Reverend Peter Gibault, came from Canada to the Illinois country in 1768. At Kas- 
•kaskias, where he resided, he found French and even Irish Catholics. He visited St. Louis 
and Vincennes and blessed a little wooden chapel in the former place in 1770. The district 
of Louisiana, as understood by La Salle, was that portion of North America watered by the 
Mississippi and lying below the Illinois river. It passed, as we have seen, to Spain in 1763, 
reverted to France in 1813, and twenty years afterwards was ceded to the United States. 
The Indians of this region were the Chickasaws to the North, Choctaws to the South, and 
the Creeks, or Muskogees, to the East. The Choctaws were devoted to agriculture; their 
descendants are the civilized nations among the Indians of to-day. Between the Choctaws 
and the Muskogees was the tribe of the Natchez. The Seminoles of Florida was a motley 
aggregate, composed of vagrants from the other tribes. Most of these Indians belonged 
to the Mobilian family. The site of the City of New Orleans was selected by the French 
colonists in 1717. French missions had been established at Biloxi and Mobile at an earlier 
date. Priests from the seminary of Quebec, Jesuit fathers and a Franciscan had at different 
times labored amongst them. The first martyr of Louisiana was a seminary priest, the 
Reverend Nicholas Foucault, who was put to death by the Arkansas in 1702. Charlevoix 
describes New Orleans when he arrived there in 1722 as a small settlement of 100 houses, 
but stated his conviction that it was destined to become a great metropolis. Shortly after- 
wards Louisiana was divided into three ecclesiastical sections, which were given in charge 
to the Jesuits, Capuchins and Carmelites, respectively, but the care of the Indian missions 
soon passed exclusively into the hands of the Jesuits. Two of the fathers won the crown 
of martyrdom. In 1727 the first institution in the United States for the higher education 
of women was established by the Ursulines, in New Orleans. The advent of these sisters 
was an immense advantage to the Church in that district. The suppression of the Society of 
Jesus was a great calamity for the Indian missions of the South. By a rescript dated 
September 1, 1805, Pius the Seventh placed the territory of Louisiana under the jurisdiction 
of Bishop Carroll as Administrator Apostolic. 
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CATHOLICITY IN THE COLONIES. 


Baron Baltimore, of Baltimore, in the County of Longford, Ireland, who became a 
■convert to the Catholic faith in 1623, made unsuccessful attempts to establish colonies 
in Newfoundland and Virginia. After his death a grant of territory north of the Potomac 
was made to the second Lord Baltimore, and at the King’s request the new colony was 
.called Mary’s land, in honor of the Queen of England, Henrietta Maria. The boundaries 
included, besides the present State of Maryland, the State of Delaware and portions of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Full legislative and executive powers to administer the 
colony under the sovereignty of the Crown of England were conveyed to him by charter. 
Twenty English aristocrats, between two and three hundred laborers and two Jesuits 
embarked in two vessels, called The Ark, symbolical of political, and The Dove, symbolical 
of religious liberty. Having reached the American continent they sailed up the Potomac 
until they reached the present St. Marys. The native Indians, who were about to abandon 
their homes because of the terror which their neighbors, the Susquehannahs, inspired, 
Sold their rights in exchange for some trifling commodities. The Chief’s hut became the 
residence of one of the priests and also the first chapel in Maryland. From the beginning 
Lord Baltimore permitted absolute freedom of religious worship to the different Christian 
denominations. The churches were supported without State aid. The Jesuits not only 
preached and ministered to the colonists, but also to the Indians in the surrounding terri- 
tory, and with magnificent results. They endeavored to propagate the faith in Virginia, 
but their efforts were unavailing, owing to the bigotry of the local authorities. Large 
numbers of colonists were attracted to Maryland; prosperity smiled on their labors, and 
the colonial life of the period, from the social as well as from the economic and religious 
Standpoints, approximated to the ideal. 

When the Puritans were persecuted in Virginia, Maryland gave them a hospitable 
shelter. After the revolution in England the Puritan party gained the ascendancy in the 
mother country, and the very men who owed so large a debt of gratitude to the Balti- 
mores conspired against them and became the tools of Claibourne of Virginia in his efforts 
to overthrow them. As a result of this conspiracy not a priest was left in Maryland. 
Leonard Calvert, the brother of Lord Baltimore and the Governor of the colony, suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing the Lord Proprietor’s authority in 1647. William Stone, a Protes- 
tant, was now named Governor by Lord Baltimore, who had the famous act of religious 
toleration passed in the Colonial Assembly in the month of April, 1649. He was the first 
to establish by law a modus vivendi between conflicting worships, which has since 
obtained in all civilized countries where Christendom is divided. That the spirit of tolera- 
tion prevailed while Catholics were in the majority in Maryland is beyond all question. 
The welcome extended to the Puritans, the refusal to establish the Catholic Church, the 
appointment of a Protestant Governor and the act of toleration furnish indisputable evi- 
dence of the fact. Claibourne soon renewed his attacks upon Lord Baltimore on the false 
ground that the latter was a royalist in his sympathies and therefore disloyal to Cromwell. 
The act of toleration was repealed and a new act passed into law, whereby it was enacted 
and declared “that none who profess and exercise the Popish, commonly called the Roman 
Catholic, religion, be protected in this province by the laws of England, * * * but are 
to be restrained from the exercise thereof.” The tide turned when James the Second 
became King of England. The act of toleration of 1649 was revived and made perpetual. 
Two Franciscan fathers came to Maryland in 1673. Three members of the same order 
and three Jesuits followed a few years laten A school was soon opened by the Jesuit 
fathers for the sons of the planters. The Catholics of America were now placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. In 1862 the Governor of New York was an Irish- 
man and a Catholic, Colonel Thomas Dongan. In the first legislative assembly in New 
York, under Dongan’s administration, it was enacted “that no person or persons who pro- 
fess faith in God by Jesus Christ, shall at any time be in any ways molested, punished, 
disquieted or called in question for any difference of opinions or matter of religious con- 
cernment, who do not actually disturb the civil peace of the province.” After William, 
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Prince of Orange, became King of England, in 1688, the Catholics of New York and Mary- 
land were persecuted and religious liberty was abolished. The King declared Maryland a 
crown colony and appointed Sir Lionel Copley Governor in 1691. The population at this 
period was 25,000, mainly non-Catholic. The hostility to Catholics was so virulent that the 
heroism of a few priests during a pestilence in 1697 was turned into a ground of accusa- 
tion, and a law was enacted, at the instigation of an Episcopal minister, “to restrain such 
presumption.” At first the penal legislation of Maryland was directed against all who 
dissented from the Episcopalian creed, but in 1702, the year of Queen Anne’s accession to 
the English throne, Catholics alone were made the object of persecution. Two years later 
the legislature passed an act “to prevent the growth of Popery within the province.” The 
celebration of mass and the opening of a Catholic school were punished with a fine and 
imprisonment. The profession of the Catholic faith was a disability for purchasing or 
holding land. No “Irish Papist” dare even be employed in agricultural labor. This in- 
famous and inhuman legislation was due not so much to the act of the legslature as to 
the personal bigotry of Governor Seymour. It was abrogated in 1705. At this date there 
were five Jesuit fathers in Maryland and a Catholic population of 2,974 souls. Mass was 
said in private oratories in the manor houses of wealthy Catholics. Penal legislation in 

the English colonies, as well as in the mother country, provided that the apostacy of any 

member of a Catholic family conferred on him a title to the family estates. Lionel Calvert, 
of the house of Baltimore, yielded to the temptation, and his example exercised a deplorable 
influence on rich Catholic planters throughout the province, who had been rendered des- 
perate by the drastic enactments of the penal code. To hold office it was necessary to- 
take an oath denying the Pope’s supremacy and repudiating the Catholic doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. To join in Catholic worship not only disqualified a person for a public 

trust, but even deprived him of the suffrage. The taxation levied on Catholics was twice 

as great as that levied on Protestants. No wonder that many of the former thought of 
emigrating to Louisiana. Several hundreds of the seven thousand Catholic Acadians who 
were banished from their homes by England after the treaty of Aix-La-Chappelle in 1748, 
sought refuge in Maryland. They were kindly received, despite orders to the contrary 
issued by the government. The Franciscans withdrew from Maryland in 1720, leaving the 
Jesuits, of whom there were now twelve, in exclusive charge of the province. Pennsyl- 
vania continued to uphold religious toleration. In 1745 the Jesuits acquired an estate on 
the borders of Penn’s territory, in Cecil County, where they opened a successful classical 
school, two of their pupils being John Carroll, the future Archbishop of Baltimore, and 
his kinsman, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. The penal legislation of Virginia was even 
more severe than that of Maryland. 

An act of religious intolerance was passed through the legislature of New York in 
1700. Accusations were made against Penn about the same time of having permitted the 
public celebration of mass in the State of Pennsylvania. In 1729 there was a Catholic 
chapel near the City of Philadelphia, connected with the house of an Irish lady named 
Elizabeth McGawley. The German Catholics in Philadelphia increased so rapidly that a 
resident clergyman was assigned to them in 1760. The New England States, the Carolinas 
and Georgia contained no Catholics of whom there is any record. Not more than a few 
individuals professed the faith in the City of New York. Bishop Challoner, vicar-apostolic 
of London, wrote to the propaganda in 1756: “There arc no missions in any of our 
colonies except Maryland and Pennsylvania. By one account there were about 4,000 com- 
municants ; another makes them amount to 7,000. There are twelve missionaries in Maryland 
and four in Pennsylvania, all of the Society of Jesus. These also assist some few Catholics 
in Virginia, upon the borders of Maryland, and in New Jersey, bordering upon Pennsyl- 
vania. As to the rest of the province— New England, New York, etc.,— if there be any 
straggling Catholics, they can have no exercise of their religion, as no priest ever goes 
there.” 

Some few years later the same authority sets down the number of Catholics in Mary- 
land as sixteen thousand and in Pennsylvania as six or seven thousand. The latter figure 
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must evidently be erroneous, as Carroll in his relatio status to Propaganda, twenty years 
later, gives it as seven hundred. 

The Quebec Act of 1774 annexed the northern territory, including Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Illinois, to Canada, and officially recognized the Catholic Church there, 
with the rights and privileges which its members enjoyed in the Canadian provinces. 
Edmund Burke was the principal advocate of the rights of the Catholics of this territory 
in the British House of Commons. This enactment produced a violent agitation among 
the bigoted non-Catholics of the English colonies. The recollection of the liberality of 
England and of the fanaticism of the American Protestants prevented Catholic Canada 
from espousing the cause of American Independence at a later date. On the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1776, the Continental Congress, which declared in favor of religious toleration, 
resolved that a committee of three be appointed to visit Canada for the purpose of persuad- 
ing the Canadians to join the American cause. It was too late. John Carroll, afterwards 
Archbishop of Baltimore, was invited to join them. In a letter to his mother he stated 
that the Quebec Act had completely satisfied the Canadians, whereas the penal legislation 
of the colonies and the denunciations of the Quebec Act indulged in by American Protes- 
tants were regarded as unanswerable proofs of the intolerance and bigotry of the colonies. 

After the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, the fathers of the society who were 
in America at the time, nineteen in number, became diocesan priests and remained at their 
posts. In 1776 the House of Lords appointed a committee of inquiry on the American 
war. Joseph Galloway, who was an officer in high command of the royalist side, testified 
before that committee that one-half of the soldiers in the service of Congress were Irish, 
one-fourth English and Scotch, one-fourth natives of America. Before the same committee 
Major General Robertson, in reply to a question from Lord Germain, said: “I remember 

General Lee telling me that one-half the rebel army came from Ireland/’ Two Catholic 
States of Europe, France and Spain were the first to recognize America as an independent 
nation. The two ministers of these countries formed the first diplomatic corps of the 
United States. The record of the Catholics, commanders and privates, in the War of 
Independence extinguished the feeling of bigotry in every generous Protestant heart; but 
there were some who would have preferred English tyranny, with Protestant fanaticism, 
to American liberty with religious toleration. Among the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were the following Catholics: Thomas Fitzimmons, Thomas Lee, Daniel 

Carroll and Charles Carroll, who, by the affix to his signature, “of Carrollton,” pledged 
his fortune to the cause. 

John Carroll was appointed Prefect Apostolic of the Church in the United States 
June 6, 1784. Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect of the Congregation of Propaganda, notified the 
Vicar-Apostolic of London, and thus was officially terminated the connection between the 
Catholic Church in England and the Catholic Church in the United States. John Carroll 
was bom in Maryland on the 8th of January, 1735. He received his classical education, as 
we have seen, in the Jesuit college of Hermon’s Manor, Cecil County, situated on the 
borders of the State of Pennsylvania. From this institution he went to the college of St. 
Omer in France, where some years later the great Irish tribune, O’Connell, was also a 
student. He became a Jesuit novice in the house of Watten, and remained with the order 
until its suppression by Clement the Fourteenth, in 1773. He was in his fortieth year when 
he returned to his home in Maryland, which was one year after the cargo of English tea 
had been unloaded in the harbor of Boston and one year before the first shot for liberty 
was fired at Lexington. Thus the two men who were destined, in the Providence of God, 
•to shape the future destinies of the Church and State in America, Washington and Carroll, 
were commencing their glorious tasks at the same period. The formal decree of Carroll's 
appointment reached him November 26, 1784. It states that he was appointed “to please 
and gratify many members of the Republic, especially Mr. Franklin, the eminent individual 
who represents the same Republic at the court of the most Christian King.” It added that 
a bishop would soon be appointed as Vicar-Apostolic. Accompanying Carroll’s letter of 
acceptance was a relatio status, or statement of the condition of religion in the United 
States. He gave the number of Catholics in Maryland as 15,800, in Pennsylvania as 700, in 
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Virginia 200, in New York 1,500. There were nineteen priests in Maryland and five in 
Pennsylvania. The two chief difficulties which Carroll had to combat were trusteeism 
and nationalism. The former may be defined as the claim that the congregation, through 
its trustees, has the power to appoint and dismiss its pastor at pleasure, without any right 
of veto being conceded to the bishop. Against the evil of trusteeism Carroll protested 
emphatically, pointing out that it involved principles at variance not only with the position 
of the Church in the United States, but with the constitution of the Church in general. 
In dealing with nationalism he exhibited remarkable foresight and moderation. While 
strenuously resisting its extravagant claims, he acknowledged that foreigners who did not 
understand English were entitled, when in sufficient numbers to form a distinct congrega- 
tion, and to have a church in which their own language should be used. 

A new church was built in New York and dedicated November 4, 1786. The occasion 
was a remarkable one, and the Spanish ambassador entertained at dinner the President of 
the United States, the Cabinet, Members of Congress, the Governor of the State and the 
other foreign ministers. Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect of Propaganda, informed Dr. Carroll 
July 27, 1788, that the Holy See granted permission to the priests to select a bishop for 
the United States and to name the city in which he would reside. Baltimore was the city 
chosen, and Dr. Carroll received twenty-four out of twenty-six votes. He was consecrated 
bishop in Lulworth Castle, England, by the Right Reverend Charles Walmsley, Senior 
Vicar-Apostolic of that country. The sixth article of the Constitution of the United States 
abolished religious tests as a qualification for any office or public trust, and the first Con- 
gress enacted that “Congress shall make no laws respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” Thus civil and political liberty was accompanied 
by the blessings of religious liberty. The Catholics presented an address to Washington 
after his election to the presidency in 1789, signed by Bishop Carroll, on behalf of the 
clergy, and by the following Catholic laymen, all of whom had signed the Declaration of 
Independence: Charles Carroll, Daniel Carroll, Dominick Lynch, and Thomas Fitzimmons. 


THE EPISCOPATE OF CARROLL. 

The Seminary of Baltimore was founded in the year 1791, by priests of the congregation 
of St. Sulpice, who had fled from the fury of the French revolution. It is a memorable date 
in the history of the Catholic Church in the United States. The Sulpitian fathers were 
henceforth the most zealous and successful priests in the United States during the episco- 
pate of Bishop Carroll. They not only trained the future clergy of the country, but also 
went as missionaries among the Indians and the descendants of the early French settlers. 
The Bishop visited Boston in 1791 to adjust certain difficulties that had arisen there. “It 
is wonderful,” he writes, “to tell what great civilities have been done to me in this town, 
where a few years ago a Popish priest was thought to be the greatest monster in creation. 
Many here, even of their principal people, have acknowledged to me that they would have 
crossed to the opposite side of the street rather than meet a Roman Catholic some time 
ago.” The first synod of the Church in the United States was convened on the 7th of 
November, 1791. It was composed of the bishop and twenty priests. The Holy See was 
requested to appoint a coadjutor. The Reverend Lawrence Graessel was the first one 
chosen, but he died from yellow fever before his consecration. The Reverend Leonard 
Neale was appointed in 1795, but the bulls did not reach Baltimore until six years later. 
He took up his residence in Georgetown and only survived Bishop Carroll two years. At 
this period schism was rife in Philadelphia and Baltimore and was the outcome of the 
baneful principles of trusteeism, to which reference has already been made. 

The Society of Jesus, some members of which fled to Russia and received the pro- 
tection of the Empress, was recognized in that country by a bull of Pius the Seventh, 
which appeared in March, 1801. The American members of the order claimed connection 
with their Russian brethren, and re-opened their novitiate in Georgetown in 1806. 

Prince Dmtri Gallizin, of Russia, was ordained priest on the 18th of March, 1795, by 
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Bishop Carroll. A brilliant diplomatic and military career was open to him in his 
native land, but he abandoned it for missionary labors in Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
where the name of Father Smith, as he was called, is a household word even at the 
present day. 

The corner stone of the Catholic Church in Albany was laid in 1797. The first church, 
worthy of the name, in New England, was commenced in the City of Boston, on Franklin 
street, in 1800. John Adams, President of the United States, was among the generous 
contributors to its erection. Fathers Matignon and Cheverus, two men who would have 
won fame in any age or country, were shaping the destinies of the Church in New England 
at this date. Their personality commanded universal respect. The Reverend Theodore 
Bowers, who had been in charge of the missions of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
left by will, at his death, which occurred in 1788, a farm known as Sportsman's Hall, to 
the Catholic priest who should succeed him in the same place, and provided that the priest 
should transmit the land so left him to his successor. The property became the subject 
of litigation between the congregation and a usurping ecclesiastic, and led to an important 
ruling by the court regarding the rights of a Catholic bishop to hold church property. 
The property in question is now the site of the great Benedictine Abbey of St. Vincent. 

The tide of emigration began to flow west of the Alleghanies towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. Several Catholic families were to be found at different points in 
Kentucky, especially at Bardstown. The Reverend Stephen Badin, who was the first priest 
ordained in the Seminary of Baltimore and the first seminarian to receive Holy Orders 
in the United States, was appointed to the charge of these distant missions and labored 
there with indefatigable energy and zeal, without any co-operation, for three years. Other 
priests then came to his assistance, the most notable of them being a Belgian, the Reverend 
Charles Ne.rinok. The Dominicans established a novitiate in Washington County, Ken- 
tucky, in 1806, which became the cradle of their order in the United States. The mission- 
aries in Kentucky erected four humble churches and visited the trading center of Vincennes. 
Fathers Flaget (afterwards Bishop of Bardstown) and Rivet labored here most zealously, 
preaching more eloquently by the example of their saintly lives than by word of mouth. 
The present States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, which were known at this 
early date as the Northwest Territory, were formally ceded by England to the United 
States in 1796, by Jay’s treaty. The priests who had been laboring there were recalled 
to Canada by the Bishop of Quebec. Bishop Carroll was able to meet the demand thus 
created for priests by appealing for assistance to the Sulpitian fathers, who readily re- 
sponded, and who labored at Kaskaskias, Detroit, Mackinaw, Sault Ste. Marie and other 
Northwestern posts. 

Pioneer priests visited different points in Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. 

Washington died in 1799. Some writers have claimed that he died a Catholic. Carroll, 
however, compared him to the young Emperor Valentinan, who was % deprived of life before 
his initiation into the Church. By orders of the bishop, the 23d of February was observed 
as a day of mourning by the Catholics. Dr. Carroll preached a panegyric which ranks as 
one of the finest eulogies ever pronounced on the “Father of his Country.” The relations 
between the first Bishop and the first President of the United States are thus described by 
Washington’s adopted son and heir: “From his exalted worth as a minister of God, 
his stainless character as a man, and above all, his distinguished services as a patriot of the 
revolution, Dr. Carroll stood high — very high — in the esteem and affections of the pater 
patriae /' The college of Georgetown was situated in the tract set apart by acts of 
Congress for the site of the City of Washington. The Church of the Holy Trinity was 
erected there in 1792. A church in honor of St. Patrick was commenced in 1794. The 
plans for the new city were drawn by a Catholic, and Daniel Carroll, brother of the 
bishop, was one of the three governing commissioners. 

The addition of Louisiana to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Bishop Carroll followed 
its cession to the United States. This political and ecclesiastical change made the erection 
of new sees imperative. Carroll’s urgent appeals to Rome for this end were successful. 
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Bulls dividing the see of Baltimore and erecting the suffragan sees of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Bardstown, were signed by Pius the Seventh on the 8th of April, 
1808. An Irish Dominican father, the Reverend Luke Concannon, was consecrated first 
bishop of New York, but died before he embarked for the United States. Dr. Egan, a 
Franciscan, Dr. Cheverus and Dr. Flaget were consecrated on different dates bishops ' of 
Philadelphia, Boston and Bardstown, respectively. “The statistics at this time, as far 
as they can be made out, show seventy priests and eighty churches in the United States, 
inclusive of the Diocese of New Orleans; we have no means of stating precisely the 
Catholic population; a fair guess would be 70,000.” The Reverend Wm. Du Bourg became 
Administrator Apostolic of Louisiana and the Floridas. When the City of New Orleans 
was attacked by the British soldiers, he ordered prayers to be said in the churches, and 
after Stonewall Jackson’s glorious victory a solemn service of thanksgiving was held in 
the Cathedral, at which “the hero of the two Floridas” was present. 


ARCHBISHOP CARROLL’S SUCCESSORS. 

Archbishop Carroll passed to his reward December 3, 1815. Archbishop Neale, his 
coadjutor, succeeded him, but only lived for a short period in the administration of the 
episcopal office. During this brief period it was that the Visitation Convent of George- 
town was canonically established. Both Carroll and Neale were Jesuits. The next occu- 
pant of the see was a Sulpitian, the Reverend Ambrose Marechal. Difficulties with the 
trustees at home and false accusations in Rome thwarted his administration from the start. 
Two new sees were erected, Richmond and Charleston. The Reverend Patrick Kelly 
became first bishop of the former and the Reverend John England of the latter. His is one 
of the greatest names in American ecclesiastical history. His mental gifts were of the 
first order, his learning exceptional in range and depth, his energy untiring, and his courage 
and spirit of sacrifice invincible. His diocese comprised the two Carolinas and Georgia. 
He deserves the name of a pioneer in every sense of the word — pioneer of the Catholic 
press of the United States, pioneer of missions to non-Catholics, pioneer of the method 
of vesting church property in the bishop of the diocese. In the winter of 1825 he preached 
by invitation to the members of Congress from the floor of the House of Representatives. 

Archbishop Marechal completed the cathedral of Baltimore and dedicated it in the 
month of May, 1821. Then he visited Rome, and his relatio status estimated the Catholic 
population of his province and of Louisiana at 244,000. The exposure of the anomalous 
methods of selecting bishops which had previously obtained in the United States induced 
the Pope to confer on the American hierarchy the right of recommending suitable persons 
for vacant episcopal sees. Alabama and Florida now became a bishopric, with the see at 
Mobile, and Mississippi became a vicariate Apostolic. In this way the diocese of Baltimore 
was restricted to its present limits. The venerable Archbishop Marechal, after a glorious 
episcopate, passed to his reward January 29, 1828. He was succeeded by the most Reverend 
James Whitfield, a native of England, who was consecrated in the cathedral of Baltimore 
May 25, 1828. He presided over the first council of Baltimore, which, after due authoriza- 
tion by Pius the Eighth, was summoned for the first day of October, 1829. The Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore at this date contained about 75,000 Catholics and fifty-two priests. 

The Right Reverend Benedict Joseph Fenwick succeeded Bishop Cheverus in the see 
of Boston. He thus describes the condition of the diocese at the time of his assignment: 
“The diocese of Boston comprehends all the New England States. The Catholics reside 
principally in Boston. At present there are in all the diocese but eight churches, all of 
which, with the exception of the cathedral, scarcely deserve the name.” There were but 
three priests in the diocese. Catholics were now resident in Lowell, Ft. Adams, Newport, 
Fall River, Taunton, Providence and Hartford. He trained seminarians for the work 
of the mission, notwithstanding his other absorbing duties. In September, 1829, he founded 
a weekly newspaper, called The Jesuit. His administration was most fruitful from its very 
inception. 
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Bishop Connelly succeeded Bishop Concannon in the see of New York after an inter- 
regnum of some years. He found only four priests in the diocese, two of whom were in 
the city. The Catholic population of New York at that date was about 15,000. He had 
bitter experience of the evils of trusteeism. The third bishop of New York was the Right 
Reverend John Dubois, a Frenchman, one of whose school fellows was Robespierre. In 
his efforts to advance the interests of religion in his vast diocese he was hampered at 
every step by trusteeism. This system attained its worst results in Philadelphia. It 
hastened the death of Philadelphia’s first bishop, the Right Reverend Michael Egan, while 
his successor, the Right Reverend Henry Conwell, had to wage an unceasing war against 
it for nine years. The usual accessories of an ecclesiastical squabble with the diocesan 
authorities were not wanting — unscrupulous priests descending to the most infamous 
methods — corruptio optimi pessima — the issuing of vile pamphlets, and the ardent support 
of nominal Catholics, who at heart cherished a hatred for religion 1 The leader of the 
opposition was an unprincipled priest, named Hogan, who was ultimately condemned by a 
pontifical brief of Pius the Seventh. A disposition to yield was then manifested by- the 
‘trustees. The arrangement, however, into which Bishop Conwell entered with them was 
repudiated by Rome. The advantages which the free exercise of their religion allowed 
Ito Catholics in Pennsylvania from colonial days were counterbalanced by the evil results 
of this unholy war. 

The diocese of Bardstown, which was erected in 1808, comprised the States of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and had as its first bishop a Sulpitian, the Reverend Benedict Joseph 
Flaget, who had previously labored there as a missionary. The Catholic population was 
6,000, the number of priests six, the number of churches ten. Nashville was the only spot 
in Tennessee that had a Catholic congregation. Bishop Flaget also ministered to the 
Catholics of the Northwest, Indians and whites, whenever it was possible for him to do so. 
He heard of small Catholic congregations at certain points, among them Chicago, which 
he was unable to visit. At his earnest request the Reverend John Baptist David was ap- 
pointed his coadjutor July 4, 1817, and a new diocese was erected in Ohio, with Cincinnati 
as the see, June 19, 182L The Reverend Edward D. Fenwick, a Dominican, was appointed 
its first bishop and was consecrated January 13, 1822. In him was also vested the Apostolic 
administration of the Church in the territory covered by the present States of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. One hundred and seventy-five years previously the Jesuits had planted 
the faith there, and so deeply had it struck its roots into the minds and hearts of the 
fedmen that their descendants now forwarded a touching appeal for priests. The bishop 
visited Rome and received substantial assistance for his arduous enterprises. He was thus 
enabled to erect an episcopal residence and a seminary in Cincinnati. Father DuBourg, 
the Apostolic Administrator of Louisiana was appointed bishop of New Orleans in the 
month of September, 1815. He resolved to make St. Louis the episcopal city because of the 
opposition which he had encountered in New Orleans. He arrived in the former city 
January 5, 1818, accompanied by a few Christian brothers, seminarians and Lazarist 
fathers, who were to start a theological seminary. This institution was established at the 
Barrens, Perry County, Missouri. A church and episcopal residence were erected in St. 
Louis at a cost of $25,000. One of the Lazarist fathers, named Rossati, was appointed 
coadjutor to Bishop DuBourg and consecrated March 25, 1824. Bishop DuBourg now 
resided at New Orleans, but the old hostility of the trustees continued to manifest itself. 
“It was time,” writes one of his priests, “to put an end to his sufferings, and just above all 
that in the decline of his life he may enjoy a little peace and repose. The prejudice 
against him is so strong in this city, this sewer of all vices and refuge of all that is worst on 
earth, that in spite of all his sacrifices and all his exalted ability he could not have effected 
anv good here. The very name of DuBourg has an irritating sound in the ears of a great 
portion of this new Babylon.” He left New Orleans for France, where he died as Arch- 
bishop of Besancon. The fomenter of all the troubles, a miserable priest named Sedella, 
died soon afterwards. The masonic lodges of the city, in compliance with a special order 
of the Grand Lodge of the State, made the funeral the occasion of an anti-Catholic demon- 
stration. 
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The Reverend Michael Portier was appointed Vicar Apostolic of Alabama and Florida 
and was consecrated in St. Louis November 5, 1822. The Catholics in Spanish Florida, and 
especially in St. Augustine, were Minorcan refuges, who had been imported into Florida 
by an English chartered company, and who had fled from the heartless cruelty to which 
they were subjected by their employers. Bishop Portier had not in his vast vicariate a single 
priest to assist him. He therefore visited Europe for the purpose of soliciting assistance. 

The second provincial council of Baltimore was held in October, 1833. The see of 
Detroit had been previously erected, and its first bishop, the Right Reverend Frederick Res^ 
attended the council. A new see at Vincennes, embracing the State of Indiana and Eastern 
Illinois, was created by Gregory the Sixteenth at the request of the council. 

Archbishop Eccleston succeeded Archbishop Whitfield in the see of Baltimore towards 
the close of the year 1834. Three years afterwards he convened and presided over the third 
provincial council of Baltimore. It was attended by all the bishops in the United States, 
except Bishop Dubois, of New York, who was unavoidably absent. The fourth provincial 
council met in 1840 and advised the erection of an episcopal see at Natchez. The fifth pro- 
vincial council assembled in 1843 and recommended the erection of sees at Hartford, Chi- 
cago, Little Rock, Milwaukee and Oregon. At the sixth provincial council, which was con- 
vened a few years later, the following bishops were present: Archbishop Eccleston, Bishop 
Portier, of Mobile ; Purcell, of Cincinnati ; Chavarat, coadjutor of Louisville ; Blanc, of New 
Orleans; Loras, of Dubuque; Hughes, of New York; Miles, of Nashville; De La Hilandiere, 
of Vincennes; Chanche, of Natchez; Whelan, of Richmond; Kenrick, of St. Louis; Odin, 
Vicar- Apostolic of Texas; O’Connor, of Pittsburgh; Byrne, of Little Rock; McCloskey, of 
New York ; Tyler, of Hartford ; Reynolds, of Charleston ; Kenrick, of Philadelphia ; Henni, 
of Milwaukee, and Fitzpatrick, coadjutor of Boston. The fathers of this council advised 
that new sees be established at Albanv, Buffalo and Cleveland. Thus the number of dioceses 
and bishops was increasing with unparalleled rapidity. 

NEW METROPOLITAN SEE. 

Oregon City was made an archiepiscopal see in 1846, with suffragan sees at Walla Walla 
and Vancouver Island. It had been previously a part of the diocese of St. Louis, so that, 
contrary to all precedent, a new ecclesiastical province was created while the mother see 
from which it had just been cut off was still only a suffragan diocese. This was due to the 
belief in Rome that Oregon was British territory. The mistake having been pointed out, St. 
Louis was made a metropolitan see by Pius the Ninth, in the month of October, 1847, with 
Dubuque, Nashville, Chicago and Milwaukee as suffragan sees. The seventh provincial 
council of Baltimore, which was convened in May, 1849, solicited the Holy Father to estab- 
lish metropolitan sees at New Orleans, Cincinnati and New York, and to erect new sees at 
Savannah, Wheeling and St. Paul, and to appoint vicar s-apostolic for New Mexico and the 
Indian Territory. The Right Reverend Francis Patrick Kenrick, bishop of Philadelphia, 
succeeded to the see of Baltimore on the death of Archbishop Eccleston, which occurred in 
May, 1851. He was appointed apostolic delegate on August 9, 1851, with powers to convoke 
and preside over a plenary council which was to meet in May, 1852. The new Archbishop 
of Baltimore was one of the most brilliant and resourceful of all the distinguished public 
men, ecclesiastical or lay, that figure in the history of the United States. His great natural 
abilities were supplemented by extraordinary erudition. He was the very opposite of those 
who are constantly on the lookout for dramatic situations in which they may pose to advan- 
tage, with the slenderest qualifications. Strong in that living faith that fructifies in the good 
works of charity, those who knew him most intimately so revered him that they hoped and 
prayed that his name would one day be inscribed in the calendar of Saints. A profound 
theologian and eloquent speaker, he was a worthy successor of Carroll and a worthy prede- 
cessor of the brilliant prelates who succeeded him in the primatial see of Baltimore. To a 
greater degree than any other bishop of his time he had to cope with the two great evils 
of trusteeism and know-nothingism. In combating both he exhibited such patience, modera- 
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tion and Christian charity, such firmness and sagacity, that to a great extent he conquered 
the prejudices of his enemies and confirmed the Catholics in the policy of Christian for- 
bearance. 


NEW YORK AND ITS SUFFRAGANS. 

In New York, as in almost all the dioceses formed out of the old colonies, the spirit of 
trusteeism was rife. Bishop Dubois was opposed by the trustees of his cathedral in 1834, 
and the dissensions did not terminate until after his death. The period was one of violent 
anti-Catholic prejudice. Maria Monk, after a life of infamy, was placed in a Magdalen 
asylum at Montreal, from which she subsequently escaped. She claimed that she had not 
been a penitent, but a sister in the Hotel Dieu. An infamous publication bearing her name 
was issued by Harper Brothers, in which the nuns were charged with being guilty of im- 
morality, harshness, cruelty and even murder. It was welcomed by the anti-Catholic bigots 
so numerous at that date and had an extensive circulation. Her character was exposed, and 
her charges abundantly refuted, but so intense and widespread was the hostility to the 
Catholic Church that Maria Monk's fiction was preferred by very many to the facts. 

The Reverend John Hughes was consecrated coadjutor bishop of New York in January, 
1837. He was a man of superlative natural ability, of invincible energy and masterful will, 
the very spirit that is needed in a formative epoch to direct movements and mold institutions. 
The quarrel between the ecclesiastical authorities and the trustees was soon brought to a 
close by the vigorous policy of the new bishop. 

Under the school act of 1812 the denominational schools of New York received a por- 
tion of the school fund; but the Public School Society, a private corporation, with growing 
influence, gradually appropriated to its own purposes the entire fund and refused to share it 
with the Catholic or other denominational schools. The entire educational system — books 
and teachers — was offensively anti-Catholic, consequently the entire Catholic body was hos- 
tile to it, and Bishop Hughes issued an address to his fellow-citizens of the City and State 
of New York, in which the Catholic claims were ably and eloquently set forth. A public 
debate before the board of aldermen followed, in which Bishop Hughes stood alope for the 
Catholic side, two able lawyers and five ministers of different religious denominations being 
arrayed against him. The net result was that the State took over the administration of the 
public school system; the Public School Society ceased to exist, and the Catholics and 
members of other religious denominations were denied any share of the funds. 

As a consequence of the excitement caused by the publication of Maria Monk's vile 
charges against the sisters, riots were threatened in New York. One of the publishers of 
her book was elected Mayor. The bigots felt consequently that they might have recourse 
to any measures against the Catholics with impunity. No legal redress for injuries to per- 
son or property would be forthcoming. In this crisis Bishop Hughes declared that Catholics 
should defend themselves and their churches. The New York Freeman’s Journal issued an 
extra edition, in which the bishop's advice was expanded until its meaning became clear to 
every mind. The bigots were now paralyzed with fear and begged Bishop Hughes to restrain 
the stalwart Irish Catholics of New York from sweeping Know-Nothings and Know-Noth- 
ingism from the Empire State into the Atlantic Ocean. An abiding peace was the result. 

The foundation of a new seminary was laid in Fordham in 1840 and two years later it 
contained thirty students. The diocese — its churches, institutions and population — was grow- 
ing rapidly. A coadjutor was needed, and the Rev. John McCloskey was appointed, his 
consecration taking place on the 10th of March, 1844. New York was promoted to the rank 
of a metropolitan see by Pius the Ninth, July 19, 1851, with the bishops of Boston, Hart- 
ford, Albany and Buffalo as its suffragans. Bishop McCloskey was translated to Albany, 
and the Reverend John Timon, a Lazarist priest, became bishop of Buffalo. 

Several noted converts entered the Catholic Church about this period, the most distin- 
guished being the Reverend Mr. Bailey, Orestes A. Brownson, Isaac T. Hecker and A. F. 
Hewitt. Bishop Fenwick, of Boston, of whom Dr. Brownson said, 'Take him all in all, he 
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was such a man as heaven seldom vouchsafes to us,” witnessed a wonderful growth of the 
Church in his diocese during his administration. One untoward event, a mere trivial occur- 
rence in itself, but a spark that caused a conflagration, disturbed his career. A sister of the 
Ursuline order, a teacher of music in the convent at Charlestown, of irritable temper, had 
become delirous as a result of overwork. It is a strange but well established fact that 
persons of irritable disposition grow worse if they engage continuously in teaching music. 
However this may be, the sister in question, yielding to a fit of ungovernable nervous irrita- 
tion, fled from the convent and sought refuge in the residence of a Mr. Cutter, whose daugh- 
ters were her pupils. She returned after a time to her convent, but the imagination of the 
Protestant community was excited by false rumors industriously circulated and by inflamma- 
tory sermons delivered from Protestant pulpits. As a result Charlestown convent was razed 
to the ground and the inmates forced to fly. The churches and other Catholic institutions 
throughout the city were menaced. No compensation was ever made, although Judge 
Thatcher, in his charge to the grand jury of Sussex County, December, 1834, said: “In the 
destruction of the Ursuline Convent on Mt. Benedict, it was seen that a portion of the 
people could wage war equally against political liberty, the sacred rights of property and 
religious charity. The just and enlightened everywhere will look to the justice of the 
country and to its liberality to the sufferers to efface the vile disgrace.” The Right Rev- 
erend John B. Fitzpatrick became coadjutor of Boston and was consecrated in the year 1844. 
A new diocese embracing Rhode Island and Connecticut was erected, and the Reverend 
William Tyler became its first bishop. Providence was selected by him as his episcopal see. 


THE PROVINCES OF CINCINNATI AND NEW ORLEANS. 

The Reverend John Purcell became bishop of Cincinnati in 1833, in succession to Bishop 
Fenwick, who had died in the previous year. It was now restricted to the State of Ohio, 
and its limits were still further contracted by the erection of an episcopal see in Cleveland 
immediately after the sixth provincial council of Baltimore. The Reverend Amadeus Rappe, 
a Frenchman, became first bishop of Cleveland. He was a zealous and holy bishop, and with 
the assistance of Father Matthew, whom he induced to preach a crusade on behalf of tem- 
perance, he accomplished much for the success of that great cause. He resigned August 22, 
1870. An interregnum followed, during which the diocese was ably administered by the Very 
Reverend E. Hannin, the present pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Toledo, Ohio. Thfc diocese 
of Vincennes, Indiana, was established by Pope Gregory the Sixteenth, in a bull dated 
the 6th of May, 1834, and its first bishop was the learned and saintly Gabriel Brute de 
Remier, the school mate, friend, and correspondent of the famous De Lammenais. He made 
a visitation of his vast diocese and found about four hundred Catholics in Chicago. Three 
years later another diocese, extending over the State of Tennessee, was carved out of the 
diocese of Bardstown, which was thus limited to the State of Kentucky. Louisville, because 
of its commercial importance and extensive Catholic population, was chosen as the episcopal 
city,. The tenth of September, 1840, is a memorable date in the history of the dioceses of 
Louisville and Bardstown. On that date the very Reverend Martin J. Spaulding, vicar- 
general of the diocese, was consecrated its coadjutor bishop. 

The see of Detroit was established on the 8th of March, 1833. Its first bishop was the 
Right Reverend Frederick Rese, who was consecrated in Cincinnati on the 3d of October in 
the same year. Two new dioceses were formed in 1849, Dubuque and Milwaukee, and the 
see of Detroit was thus limited to the State of Michigan. The Cathedral of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, in the City of Detroit, was consecrated by Archbishop Eccleston in 1848. 

In the extreme south the Church continued to suffer from the evils of trusteeism. The 
Reverend Anthony Blanc became bishop of New Orleans November 22, 1835. The Supreme 
Court ruled in his favor in litigation that was forced on him by the trustees of his cathedral. 
New Orleans was made a metropolitan see the 19th of July, 1850, by Pius the Ninth; its 
suffragan dioceses were Mobile, Natchez, "Little Rock and Galveston. 

Bishop Portier, the first bishop of Mobile, not only zealously administered his immense 
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diocese, but laid the foundations of the famous Spring Hill College. A ruling was obtained 
in the courts of Florida by the trustees of the Church of St. Augustine that the right of 
presentation to parishes vested in the congregation. 


THE PROVINCE OF ST. LOUIS AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The Reverend Peter Richard Kenrick became coadjutor bishop of St. Louis in 1840, and 
was consecrated in St. Mary's Church, Philadelphia. The diocese then comprised the State 
of Missouri, Arkansas, and a part of Illinois, but its territory was contracted when the dio- 
ceses of Chicago and Little Rock were established in the year 1844. It became a metropolitan 
see in 1847. The bishops of Dubuque, Nashville, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul became 
suffragans of the Archbishop of St. Louis. 

The see of Dubuque was erected the 28th of July, 1837. Its first bishop was the Reverend 
Mathias Loras, a man of saintly life and apostolic zeal, whose name Catholics of the North- 
west hope to see one day honored at the altar. Less than two years after his consecration, 
on the 22d of August, 1839, he dedicated his cathedral under the patronage of St. Raphael, 
the Archangel. 

The diocese of Chicago, covering the State of Illinois, was established November 28, 
1843. Chicago then was the point where converged all the lines of Indian and Canadian 
explorations, travel and commerce, “just as Chicago now is the hub of all our inland routes 
of trade.” The Catholics of the village petitioned the bishop of St. Louis in 1833 for a resi- 
dent priest. The most prominent Catholic residents at the time were the members of the 
Beaubien family. Father Gabriel Richard, of Detroit, had said mass in Colonel Beaubien’s 
house in 1821, and on the same occasion he preached to the garrison of Ft. Dearborn. The 
Reverend J. M. J. St. Cyr, the first resident pastor of Chicago, celebrated mass in Mark 
Beaubien’s house, May 5, 1833. A church 25 feet by 35 feet was erected at the junction of 
Lake and State streets in the following year. Among the immediate successors of Fr. St. 
Cyr, who was recalled in 1837, was the Reverend Maurice de St. Palais, who opened St 
Xavier’s Academy and began the erection of a brick church on Madison street and Wabash 
avenue. The Right Reverend William Quarter, Chicago’s first bishop, was consecrated in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, the tenth of March, 1844. After four years of incessant 
labor, which was blessed with great fruitfulness, he died on the tenth of April, 1848. His 
successor was the Reverend James Van de velde, whose health was so impaired by the humid- 
ity of Chicago’s atmosphere, that he tendered his resignation to the Sovereign Pontiff at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The diocese of Milwaukee was established November 28, 1843. The Reverend John 
Martin Henni, a Swiss, was appointed its first bishop, and his successor was the Reverend 
Michael Heiss. These two bishops conferred an everlasting blessing on the diocese of Mil- 
waukee by establishing and equipping its splendid seminary. 

The Right Reverend Joseph Cretin was the first bishop of the see of St. Paul, which was 
erected July 19, 1850. He had accompanied Bishop Loras, of Dubuque, to the United 
States, and in the course of years became his vicar-general. The present little town of Men- 
dota was then a Canadian settlement called St. Peter. About seven miles below it, on the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi, was another settlement, where the Reverend Lucien Galtier 
had erected a log chapel, to which he gave the name of St. Paul, “in fraternal association 
with the settlement of St. Peter.” From this little log chapel the present City of St. Paul 
derives its title. The Right Reverend Monsignor Ravoux, who still lives in the city, a 
magnificent personification *of the glorious history of the archdiocese, deserves in large meas- 
ure credit for the success of the Church in the far North-west. 

In 1848, by the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, California and New Mexico entered the 
Union. The discovery of gold in California attracted large numbers of emigrants, many of 
them Catholics with the faith strong in their hearts, but exercising little influence on their 
lives. The Reverend Father Joseph Sadoc Alemany became bishop of Monterey during the 
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gold fever. A new era dawned with his appointment. The Reverend John B. Lamy became 
vicar apostolic of New Mexico after it had become United States territory. 

The first plenary council of Baltimore opened May 9, 1852. All the members of the 
American hierarchy and the heads of religious orders were present. New sees were erected 
at Portland, Maine; Burlington, Vermont; Brooklyn, New York; Newark, New Jersey; 
Erie, Pennsylvania; Covington, Kentucky; Quincy, Illinois; Santa Fe, New Mexico; Natchi 
toches, Louisiana; a vicariate apostolic in upper Michigan, and a metropolitan see in San 
Francisco. 

The subsequent history of the marvelous growth and organization of the Catholic 
Church in the United States is dealt with in the following biographies of the distinguished 
members of its present illustrious hierarchy. 
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HIS EMINENCE 

SEBASTIAN CARDINAL MARTINELLI, D. D. 

APOSTOLIC DELEGATE TO THE HOLY SEE. 


The marvelous organization of the Catholic Church resulting in a unity 
of government which is without parallel arises from the simple, but far-reach- 
ing principle that the Pope is directly and immediately Bishop of each diocese 
and pastor of each parish. Hence he is nowhere an alien, but everywhere an 
ecclesiastical sovereign, and his accredited representatives never leave the ter- 
ritory of his jurisdiction. The establishment of the apostolic delegation at 
Washington is therefore in perfect harmony with the essential spirit of the con- 
stitution of the Church, as it is in accordance with historical precedents from 
the earliest ages of Christianity. On the other hand, it places the Church in 
America on a level with the oldest churches throughout Christendom, and brings 
it into closer touch with the general policy of the Holy See. 

Sebastian Cardinal Martinelli, D. D., the present apostolic delegate to the 
United States, notwithstanding his eminent position, is still a comparatively 
young man. He was bom on the 20th of August, 1848, that stormy year, when 
every throne in Europe was rocked by revolution. His parents, Casimo Mar- 
tinelli and Magddalane Pardini, belonged to a class which constitute the flower 
of the Italian people, and perpetuate the noblest medieval traditions of Italian 
culture and piety. Lucca, his native city, possesses many characteristics that 
were well calculated to influence him during his impressionable years. Beauti- 
fully situated in the valley of the Serchio, in Tuscany, it looks out on a vast 
horizon of hills and mountains. Few cities in the Italian peninsula are more 
deeply interesting to the historian, antiquarian, the pious pilgrim, or the lover of 
art. A large place is accorded to Lucca by the late Professor Freeman, In his 
Historical and Archaeological Sketches. Remarkable fortifications, numerous 
fine basilica, precious relics, such as the crucifix, carved by Nicodemus and the 
Volto Santo, or Sacred Countenance of our Blessed Savior, attract annually 
thousands of tourists of the most diverse interests. Its place in history dates 
from the campaigns of Hannibal, and it took rank with Venice and Genoa as an 
independent city after 1628, the inspiring word “Liberty” continuing to be in- 
scribed on its banner until the French Revolution. The spirit of independence and 
love of liberty has ever been attended by zeal for progress and education. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to learn that the libraries and schools of Lucca have long 
been the most famous in Italy. Sebastian Martinelli made his elementary studies 
in a select private school in the parish of St. Anne, where his parents resided. 
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He came of a levitical family. Even at this early date, two of his brothers, 
Thomas and Aurelius, were already members of the Order of St. Augustine. The 
former was created Cardinal in 1873, and in the last conclave received more 
votes for the Papacy in the first scrutiny than the present illustrious Pontiff, 
Leo XIII. The formative influences of home and school tended to foster in 
Sebastian a spirit of the deepest piety, and to strengthen the native bent of his 
mind, which inclined towards the ecclesiastical state. In 1864, Sebastian fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his brothers and went to Rome to receive the habit 
of St. Augustine. His novitiate was passed in the Augustinian monastery of 
Gennazano, which is one of the suburban towns of Rome, and which is famous 
throughout the universal church as the seat of the shrine of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel. The name of Gennazano awakens grateful memories in the minds of 
thousands of Americans because of the generous hospitality dispensed to them 
on the occasion of their visits to the shrine by the Irish Augustinians in their 
beautiful villa of San Pio. At the close of his novitiate Sebastian was summoned 
to Rome to commence the higher ecclesiastical studies in the college of St. 
Augustine. After an exceptionally brilliant course he won the doctorate both 
in philosophy and in theology at the unusually early age of twenty-five. Dur- 
ing the sixteen years that followed he was professor of the Sacred Sciences, 
partly in St. Augustine's and partly in St. Mary's, which was attended by the 
Irish Augustinian students resident in Rome. Representatives of the Holy See 
have been universally acknowledged at every epoch of the Church's history to 
be among the ablest diplomatists in the world. It is a remarkable fact that 
they receive their training, not in courts or parliaments, but, like Cardinal Mar- 
tinelli, in the cloister and in the professor's chair. During those years of inti- 
mate companionship with the Irish Augustinians, the future delegate to the 
United States learned to speak the English language fluently, and he has fre- 
quently translated important official documents from English into Italian for the 
convenience of the Sovereign Pontiff. At the general chapter of the Augus- 
tinians in the year 1889, he was elected Prior General. When we remember 
that this Order embraces members of every race and nationality, that it is as 
Catholic as the Church, we shall be in a position to appreciate this signal tes- 
timony to Dr. Martinelli's ability, learning and administrative capacity at the 
early age of forty-one. Still more remarkable was his unanimous re-election to 
the same exalted office at the expiration of his first term. 

He has for many years enjoyed the confidence and friendship of Leo XIII., 
who appointed him during his first term as Prior General to the responsible 
positions Postulator General in the Sacred Congregation of Rites for the Causes 
of the Beatification and Canonization of Saints, and theological consultor to 
the Supreme Congregation of the Holy Office. On the 18th of August, 1896, 
His Holiness created him Archbishop of Ephesus in partibus, the title having 
become vacant by the death of Dr. Kirby, the late Rector of the Irish College, 
Rome. He was consecrated by His Eminence, Cardinal Rampolla, Secretary of 
State to His Holiness, on August 30th, in the Church of St. Augustine, in the 
Eternal City. In the following month he was sent to the United States as 
apostolic delegate in succession to His Eminence, Cardinal Satolli. 

His thorough knowledge of the English language, his eminently judicial 
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HIS EMINENCE JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS D. D 

Archbishop of Baltimore Primate. 





temperament, and his great learning, have not only rendered his administra- 
tion of office singularly successful, but also endeared him to the citizens of the 
United States, non-Catholic as well as Catholic. That simplicity of manner which 
always accompanies true greatness, the facility of access which he grants to 
all, kindness and urbanity, which nothing seems able to ruffle, have conquered 
prejudice and won the affectionate esteem of the Catholic clergy and laity of the 
nation. He has a rare understanding and appreciation of the institutions of this 
country, and it scarcely seems far-fetched to assume that a liberty-loving Luc- 
chese breathes with ease the atmosphere of the free Republic of the United 
States. 


HIS EMINENCE JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE 


In every land there is one central spot which attracts the deepest devotion 
and awakens the tenderest affections of its Catholic people. Italy is studded with 
sacred shrines, venerable alike for the hallowed traditions that cluster around 
them and for the piety and faith which they inspire and foster in the innumerable 
pilgrims who visit them. The bare mention of Loretto, Siena and Assisi makes 
the Catholic heart throughout the world beat faster. Yet what Catholic ever 
crossed the Alps and found rest until he had visited the tombs of the apostles SS. 
Peter and Paul in the Eternal City of Rome, the city of the Popes. Every county 
in Ireland has its holy place, its sacred well, or its cross on the mountain summit, 
its cave in the mountain side, where mass was offered in the bitter penal days. 
Yet every Irish-Catholic reveres St. Patrick's city of Armagh more than any 
other spot in the Island of Saints. From John O'Groat's to Land's End there is 
not a city of old England where the antiquary may not point out as among 
England's greatest glories relics of her Catholic past. But to Canterbury the 
hearts of Catholic Englishmen turn to-day as instinctively as the pilgrim’s heart 
has ever turned since St. Thomas A. Becket became a martyr to the faith within 
the walls of Canterbury's majestic cathedral. What Rome is to Italy and the 
universal Church, what Armagh is to Ireland, and Canterbury to England, 
Baltimore is to the Catholic Church in the United States. The Archbishops of 
Baltimore had won an indisputable historical title to primatial rank before Pius 
IX. confirmed their ecclesiastical title in 1858. 

No Catholic would dream of detracting from the fame of the pioneer mis- 
sionaries who from the day when Columbus landed on our shores have made the 
most heroic sacrifices to establish and expand the Catholic Church in the Ameri- 
can continent. But the Church had a new birth in Baltimore simultaneously with 
the birth of the Republic. There the American hierarchy was first established 
and there the happy union between the democratic spirit of the American people 
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and the institutions of the Catholic Chucrh was initiated by Archbishop Carroll 
and consolidated by his successors. In medieval times the Doge of Venice 
annually cast a ring into the Adriatic to symbolize that the city was wedded to 
the sea. The accession of each prelate in the See of Baltimore has marked an 
epoch in the development of more intimate and happier relations between Cath- 
olicity and democracy in the United States. 

Baltimore, compared with Catholic cities of the Old World, is but of yester- 
day. Yet what a glorious history already belongs to it! Its line of bishops 
without exception take rank among the most brilliant prelates of the Catholic 
Church in modern times. The most striking homogeneity characterizes them. 
Untiring devotion to the public good, both spiritual and temporal, profound 
scholarship, intense loyalty to the Holy See, and to the political institutions of 
the Republic, have been traits common to all of them. The names of Carroll, 
Kenrick, Spalding and Gibbons stand for piety, zeal, culture, broad-minded 
charity, enlightened public spirit ; in a word, for the qualities that make the best 
citizens as well as the best Catholics. Hence their conspicuous services to the 
public weal, as well as the charm of their personality, have conciliated public 
opinion to the church and won for themselves the esteem and friendship of every 
succeeding administration. Cardinal Gibbons enjoys to-day the confidence of 
President McKinley, Mr. Cleveland and contemporary statesmen as fully as Car- 
roll enjoyed the confidence of Washington, Franklin, and the other Fathers of the 
Republic. 

The career of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, has been almost entirely 
associated with the diocese, and still more intimately with the Cathedral parish 
of Baltimore. There he was bom, and there he received his early education. 
There he was ordained priest by the elder Kenrick, and there he received from 
the hands of the younger Kenrick, twenty-five years afterwards to the day, the 
berretta symbolical of the dignity of Cardinal. There, too, he presided with such 
eminent success over the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, which was one of 
the most remarkable national synods ever convened. His only extraneous fields 
of administration were Virginia and North Carolina, where his brief episcopate 
was most fruitful. 

But the influence of His Eminence has been world-wide. His well known 
work, “Faith of Our Fathers," which has run through fifty editions, each edition 
comprising six thousand copies, has been translated into every European language 
and has been the means of leading thousands of converts on both sides of the 
Atlantic into the Catholic Church. This work, as well as “Our Christian Her- 
itage," which is almost equally popular, has solved a problem which was widely 
considered impossible of solution. The colossal system of Catholic philosophy 
and theology, which is the result of centuries of labor by minds of the loftiest 
genius and most profound erudition from the days of Origen and St. Augustine 
to our own, is enveloped in language so technical that years of study are necessary 
to grasp even its main outlines. In its native form it is inaccessible except to 
the favored few ; while any attempt to bring it within the reach of the many, or 
to invest it with the grace of literary style would seem to threaten its wonderful 
symmetry and completeness, and to weaken its logical cohesion and force. The 
distinguished German writer, Alban Stolz, has proved that a profound exposition 
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of Catholic dogma may take the form of the best German literature, and His 
Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, has accomplished a similar result for the benefit 
of the English-speaking world. The “Faith of Our Fathers’’ and “Our Christian 
Heritage” appeal to all classes of readers, to the university professor as well as 
to the man of commerce or the artisan. They have Catholicized, that is, univer- 
salized, Catholic philosophy and theology. 

How a prelate whose active duties during his entire episcopate have been so 
many, so varied and of such an absorbing nature, could find time for these literary 
labors may well seem incomprehensible to the ordinary mind. The example set 
by Cardinal Gibbons is already making itself widely felt among the clergy of 
the United States, and it will be one of his greatest services to the Church in 
America that he will have inspired many imitators. 


THE MOST REV. 

MICHAEL AUGUSTINE CORRIGAN, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF NEW YORK 


His Grace the most Rev. Michael Augustine Corrigan is a prelate dis- 
tinguished by extraordinary powers of organization. Even in his student days 
in the College of Propaganda, Rome, the science of Canon Law had an over- 
mastering attraction for him. He is a remarkable linguist and is deeply versed 
in the entire range of the Sacred Sciences, but ecclesiastical jurisprudence has 
always had first place in his curriculum. That such a man should be chosen to 
administer the vast interests and guide the development of the great Arch- 
diocese of New York was most fitting. 

Archbishop Corrigan is one of the most experienced and enthusiastic edu- 
cators in the United States. For fourteen years he was professor in the col- 
lege and seminary of Seton Hall, and so deeply interested was he in the work 
of that institution that he continued to act as president of the seminary for four 
years after his elevation to the See of Newark. How admirably this experi- 
ence prepared him for the realization of one of the noblest aims of his life, the 
erection and equipment of a Catholic seminary for the province of New York! 
As a result Dunwoodie stands to-day on its picturesque site overlooking the 
Hudson, unrivaled in its architectural beauty, and more liberally endowed than 
any other Catholic college in the United States. 

His Grace is justly proud of his magnificent cathedral, which is not only 
the grandest church in America, but worthy of comparison with some of the 
stately medieval cathedrals of Europe. He completed the spires, added new 
shrines and in an infinite variety of details beautified the sacred edifice that had 
been bequeathed to him by his venerable predecessor. 

The Most Rev. Michael Augustine Corrigan was bom at Newark, New 
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Jersey, August 13, 1839. He made his preparatory studies in St. Mary’s col- 
lege, Wilmington, and his higher ecclesiastical studies in St. Mary's Em- 
mittsburg, and the American college, Rome. The piety, zeal, intellectual acumen 
and untiring energy which have marked his entire espiscopate were conspicuous 
elements in his character during his student days, so that even at that early date 
his fellow students predicted for him a remarkable career. He was ordained 
priest in the Basilica of St. John Lateran, September 19, 1863, and the follow- 
ing year in public concursus he won the degree of Doctor of Divinity. The 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception at Seton Hall was then one of the 
greatest institutions of learning in the East. The brilliant course of the young 
priest in Rome marked him out as a desirable member of the teaching staff 
in Seton Hall. He was therefore appointed Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
and Sacred Scripture in the seminary, and for the next fourteen years, as has 
been already stated, he continued his connection with the institution, occupying 
successively the positions of professor, director, vice-president and president. 
During a portion of this period he was also vicar general of the See of Newark, 
and while Bishop Bailey was absent attending the sessions of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, Dr. Corrigan was administrator of the Diocese. He became Bishop of 
Newark February 14, 1873, * n succession to the Right Rev. Bishop Bailey, who 
had been translated to the Primatial See of Baltimore, and was consecrated on 
the 14th of May of the same year by His Eminence Cardinal McCloskey. He 
became coadjutor with the right of succession to the Cardinal Archbishop of New 
York in 1880. He is still comparatively young, endowed with robust health, 
and as zealous, energetic and untiring in the cause of charity, education and 
religion as when he attracted the attention of his ecclesiastical superiors by his 
successful administration of the college and seminary at Seton Hall. 


THE MOST REV. PLACIDE LOUIS CHAPELLE, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF NEW ORLEANS 


Archbishop Chappelle since his mission to the Philippine Islands has be- 
come one of the best known members of the American Hierarchy. It was a 
signal mark of the esteem entertained for him by the Holy Father that he 
was selected for such a delicate and difficult task. The Catholic clergy and 
laity of the United States cordially endorsed the choice. The relations be- 
tween Church and State, so difficult of adjustment in any circumstances, 
presented a problem of exceptional delicacy in the Philippine Islands. 
There was no precedent for it under this government, and the precedents of 
other countries and times would be more likely to mislead than to illuminate. 
The problem arose suddenly, and the need of immediate settlement was urgent. 
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THE MOST REV. PLACIDE LOUIS CHAPPELLE 

Archbishop of New Orleans, La. 
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Between the two parties to the controversy, the United States Government 
and the Catholic Church as represented by the Spanish friars of the Islands, 
there were political and racial as well as religious antipathies. The Arch- 
bishop, pending an adjustment, was exposed to incessant misrepresentation 
from both sides. Notwithstanding all these complicating factors, Archbishop 
Chappelle was master of the situation from the first moment of his appoint- 
ment. He never for an instant forfeited the confidence of the Holy Father, 
and day by day he conciliated more and more the President and the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He has prepared the way for a final settlement of 
all the issues, and whoever succeeds him will have only to follow out the prin- 
ciples of solution which he has succeeded in defining. He is a man of excep- 
tional gifts of mind and character and an admirable type of the mens sana in 
cor pore sano. He was consecrated November i, 1891, and became Arch- 
bishop of Santa Fe January 12, 1894. He was translated to New Orleans 
December 1, 1897. He is greatly beloved by the citizens of his archiepiscopal 
city, and his home-coming from his diplomatic mission to the Philippine 
Islands was made the occasion of a public celebration, in which persons of all 
denominations took a spontaneous part. The Right Reverend Gustave A. 
Rouxel, D. D., was consecrated auxiliary bishop of New Orleans April 9, 
1899- 


THE MOST REV. ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF OREGON 


Captain Winship built the first house in Oregon on the banks of the 
Columbia in 1810, and in the following year John Jacob Astor of New York 
established a fur trading post at Astoria. The United States government 
claimed that Oregon had been included in the sale of “Louisiana” by France 
in 1803. The British claimed it on the strength of Drake’s discovery and 
Vancouver’s survey and explorations made by order of the British Admiralty 
in 1778. A treaty of “joint occupation” was agreed to in 1818 between the 
United States and Great Britain which left these conflicting claims for future 
settlement. These facts are mentioned because they influenced the early 
ecclesiastical organization of Oregon. Iroquois and Canadian Catholics were 
induced by the Northwestern and Hudson Bay Companies to settle in the first 
instance in the Willamette valley after they had obtained by purchase control 
of the fur trading operation previously carried on by Astor. Then Catholics 
applied for missionaries to the Archbishop of Quebec, who selected the Rev. 
Francis Norbert Blanchet and the Rev. Modeste Demers to attend to the 
spiritual needs of the Canadian settlers and the Indian tribes along the Pacific 
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Coast. He appointed the Rev. Father Blanchet vicar-general of Oregon, and 
thus tacitly assumed that it was British territory. The entire Catholic popula- 
tion did not exceed nine hundred souls. “Many had not seen a priest, heard 
mass or approached the Sacraments from twenty to forty years. There was 
still faith, but there was great ignorance. The situation required patient 
instruction to be given to old and young, marriages to be validated, children 
to be baptized.” Meanwhile missions were founded by the famous Belgian 
Jesuit DeSmet among the Indian tribes of the Rocky Mountains. The 
Sovereign Pontiff by a brief of December, 1863, established the Vicariate- 
Apostolic of Oregon with affliation to the Archdiocese of Quebec, since the 
impression prevailed in Rome that it was British territory. The Archi- 
episcopal See of Oregon City was erected July 24, 1846, and the Most Rev. 
F. N. Blanchet became its first Archbishop. Portland on the Willamette, 
the chief city of the Pacific Coast north of San Francisco, is the residence of 
the Archbishop. The Most Rev. Charles John Seghers succeeded Archbishop 
Blanchet December 20, 1880, but resigned in 1886 in order that he might 
spend his declining years in Apostolic labors among the Indians of Alaska. 
Four years afterwards he met a martyr’s death on the banks of the Yukon 
river. The Most Rev. William A. Gross, a member of the Redemptorist 
Order, was translated from the bishopric of Savannah to the Archiepiscopal 
See of Oregon City February 1, 1885, where he died November 14, 1898. 
He was succeeded by the present incumbent, the Most Rev. Alexander 
Christee, D. D. 

Archbishop Christee was bom in the vicinity of Austin, Minn., a town 
which is now in the Diocese of Winona, but was originally included in the 
Diocese of St. Paul. He is physically one of the finest members of the 
American Hierarchy. He is an eloquent and forcible pulpit orator and a 
gifted linguist. His chief charge before his elevation to the Episcopate was 
the pastorate of the heavily indebted church of St. Stephen in the city of 
Minneapolis. It was the great executive ability he displayed in the admin- 
istration of this important parish that attracted the notice of his ecclesiastical 
superiors and marked him out as worthy of higher responsibilities. His pro- 
motion has been singularly rapid. He was consecrated bishop of Vancouver 
Island, B. C., June 29, 1898, and on April 11 of the following year he was 
translated to the Archiepiscopal See of Oregon City. 


THE MOST REV. WILLIAM HENRY ELDER, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF CINCINNATI 


When the Right Rev. Edward Fenwick, the first Bishop of Cincinnati, 
took possession of his See, he estimated the Catholic population in the entire 
State of Ohio at 8,000, with 2,000 Indians on Seneca river and 10,000 or 

12.000 in Michigan. He bought a lot and erected a wooden chapel of thirty 
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feet by fifty-five for his cathedral. During the ten years that he governed his 
diocese he proved himself a man of heroic virtue and accomplished marvelous 
results by his Apostolic zeal and indefatigable industry. He established a 
college, founded a newspaper, that still survives, built hospitals and asylums 
and obtained the services of several religious committees of women to take 
charge of them. The Most Rev. John Baptist Purcell, D. D., became his 
successor and occupied the See for half a century. Five years after his conse- 
cration he wrote a letter to the Leopoldine Association, in which he gives the 
diocesan statistics. He had then thirty priests, thirteen students of philosophy 
and theology in his seminary, and his churches, all of them being of the 
humblest construction, were thirty-five in number. At the close of his long 
Episcopate his diocese, notwithstanding the fact that several important suf- 
fragan Sees had been detached from it, counted one hundred and sixty-three 
churches, thirty-two chapels, one hundred and thirty secular priests, eighty- 
four regulars, three hundred and seventy-eight men, and eleven hundred and 
thirty women in religious communities, two seminaries, three hospitals, a 
House of Mercy for young women, two houses of the Good Shepherd, twenty- 
two thousand pupils in Catholic schools, and a Catholic population of one 
hundred and eighty thousand. The figures published in the Catholic directory 
for the current year show that the same rate of increase in every line of organ- 
ization has been maintained. 

The Most Rev. William Henry Elder, D. D., the present Archbishop of 
Cincinati, was born in Baltimore seventy-two years ago. He made his ecclesi- 
astical studies partly in Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary and partly in the College of 
Propaganda, Rome. He was ordained priest in 1846 and consecrated May 3, 
1857, Bishop of Natchez. He became Coadjutor Archbishop of Cincinnati 
with the right of succession January 30, 1880, but still continued to administer 
the diocese of Natchez. After the death of Archbishop Purcell he succeeded 
to the See of Cincinnati, July 4, 1883, and was invested with the pallium, 
December 13, 1883. 

His administration of the See of Natchez was during the period of the 
Civil War. He saw almost everything that had been accomplished by his prede- 
cessor swept away or laid waste by the terrible conflict. Unceasing demand 
for spiritual assistance was made upon himself and the few priests of his 
diocese by wounded members both of the Federal and Confederate armies. 
Every call was responded to from whatever quarter it might have emanated, 
the Bishop recognizing no distinction from the spiritual standpoint. He came 
into conflict on one occasion with one of the Federal officers. The latter arro- 
gated the right to prescribe certain liturgical prayers to be offered during 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The Bishop well knew that the consequence 
of his refusal would be imprisonment and that gross calumnies would be 
circulated about him and readily believed by thousands in that time of terrible 
excitement. But bearing in mind the promise made by Christ to his Apostles 
when he was sending them forth on their mission, “Whosoever shall confess 
me before men him will I also confess before my Father who is in heaven,” 
he resolutely declined. In Natchez, as in other Southern dioceses, the devas- 
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tation of war was supplemented by the ravages of yellow fever. But nothing 
could daunt the spirit of Bishop Elder, and as invariably happens, the priests 
were fired with the zeal and self-sacrifice of their Bishop. As a result, when 
he was translated from Natchez to Cincinnati, he had tided over almost insup- 
arable obstacles and left behind him many substantial churches, a united and 
zealous priesthood, several educational institutions for both sexes; in a word, 
all the elements that combine to form an efficient and enduring ecclesiastical 
organization. He was beloved along the entire Gulf coast and two generations 
still speak of him there as a man of apostolic and blessed memory. 


THE MOST REV. PATRICK A. FEEHAN, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF CHICAGO. 


If one desired to study the influence of environment and heredity on the 
formation of character, no better subject could be chosen than the present illus- 
trious Archbishop of Chicago. 

He was bom in the “golden vale” of Tipperary in the year when Ireland's 
great tribune O'Connoll won Catholic emancipation, and when the youth of the 
nation in the bounding joy of their new bom liberty might well say, 

Bliss is it in this dawn to be alive 
But to be young is very heaven. 

His first impressions were formed in the shadow of the majestic edifice which 
crowns the Rock of Cashel and whose splendor even amidst its ruins is a fitting 
monument of the ancient glories of Erin and of the deeds of heroism, which for 
centuries ennobled the “Sons of Tipperary.” And in the evening by the fireside 
as the future Archbishop listened to tales of the brave days of old many a member 
of his own family would figure in the narrative. For the Feehans were men of 
exceptional mould. Often when the waning fortunes of the national cause and 
imminent personal peril forced them into exile they achieved distinction on for- 
eign battle-fields, and they have won imperishable fame in the history of the 
revolutions of the South American republics. Thomas Francis Meagher of the 
Irish Brigade, and Generals Stephen and Phil Kearney upheld during our civil 
war the traditional bravery of the Feehan family, of which all three were collateral 
members. 

The prime minister of Austria, Count Taafe, recently intimated that one of 
the Feehans had been ennobled for his services in the Austrian wars, and that 
the title awaited a claimant. 

The Archbishop’s father was a typical Irish country gentleman of a Hass that 
is to be found especially in the Province of Munster. Of tall stature and striking 
presence, his venerable features and benevolent expression were the outward 
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index of the spotless integrity, the delicate sense of honor and sympathy for the 
oppressed which governed his entire life. One incident of his career presents his 
character in miniature. In the dark days of the Irish famine of ’47, scores of 
families in his vicinity were threatened with starvation. The crops had utterly 
failed, the people were penniless, and the merchants of the neighboring town 
refused to sell on hopeless credit the groceries which, owing to the failure of the 
potato crop, had become the necessaries of life. The people in their stress and 
misery, instinctively turned to Mr. Feehan. He was the “substantial” man of the 
district, and if he would only pledge his broad acres in security for the starving 
peasantry, the wolf would be driven from their doors. Not a moment did he 
hesitate. Hundreds of lives were saved, but his entire estates were sold. Never 
did he regret the sacrifice, and during the remainder of his lifetime he had the 
consoling reflection, not only of having saved so many human lives, but of having 
also preserved his reputation for spotless integrity by paying every penny of the 
debts for which he had with such Christian magnanimity made himself respon- 
sible. Such a man was worthy to be the father of a great Archbishop. Every 
current of his being ran in loyalty to his country’s cause and in devotion to the 
Catholic Church. His lot was cast in the penal days when the schoolmaster as 
well as the priest was under ban, and when to indulge the inextinguishable love 
of knowledge which glows in every Irish bosom was a crime in the eyes of 
government. Nevertheless in face of almost insuperable difficulties Mr. Feehan 
acquired a solid education, learned to speak French fluently, and on every occasion 
of public assembly was a central figure by reason of his splendid address. The 
Archbishop’s mother, the "Hannah of a Christian Samuel,” was the personifica- 
tion of those womanly qualities which never reach their highest development 
except in noble souls under the inspiration and consecrating influences of the 
Catholic faith. She was gentle, amiable, cultivated and refined, ever kind and 
generous to the poor and wholly absorbed in the duties of affection and religion. 
From the foregoing data one might have drawn with unerring accuracy a pro- 
phetic portrait of the future Archbishop. The magnificent presence of the father, 
the gentleness and refinement of the mother, the love of religion and Fatherland, 
delicate sense of honor and kindness to the poor, which belonged to both, and the 
thirst for knowledge, which characterizes every Irishman, have been the inherit- 
ance of His Grace, the Archbishop of Chicago. It would be difficult to discover 
a single public man in whom the proverb "the child is father of the man” has 
been more signally verified. His great qualities of mind and heart have developed 
by education and expanded in response to the demand of the ever increasing 
responsibilities of the exalted offices to which he has been successively called. 
But he is essentially the same man to-day as Archbishop of the greatest Catholic 
city in the world that he was in the Episcopal See of Nashville, or when Presi- 
dent of the Seminary of Carondelet, or pastor of the Immaculate Conception in 
St. Louis, or even a boy in the ancestral homestead near Slievnamon. 

After his character had thus taken its essential form under the influences ot 
home he was sent by his parents to the College of Castleknock, which occupies 
a most picturesque site on an eminence overlooking the beautiful valley of the 
Liffey and close to Phoenix Park, Dublin. Castleknock was then, as It is to-day, 
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one of the most flourishing collegiate institutions in the hands of the Fathers of 
St. Vincent de Paul. It has invariably been the privilege of Archbishop Feehan 
during his entire career to be intimately associated with men of gifted intellect 
and lofty character. Among his class-fellows at Castleknock was the late Lord 
Russell of Killowen, and the early friendship and esteem that sprang up between 
the two boys was only terminated by the death of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. While he was pursuing his classical studies with the Vincentian 
Fathers, his brilliant parts, exemplary conduct and decided inclination set the 
seal to the earnest wish of his parents that he would devote his life to the service 
of God in the sanctuary. Accordingly, having qualified himself in the short span 
of two years in Castleknock to commence the higher ecclesiastical studies, he was 
admitted to Maynooth College in his eighteenth year. The alma mater of the 
Irish priesthood has never since its foundation been without a brilliant galaxy of 
professors. But there were giants there in those days. The Most Rev. John 
MacHale, D. D., the “Lion of the fold of Juda” ; the Rev. Dr. O’Hanlon, Prefect 
of the Dunboyne establishment ; the Rev. Dr. Murray, author of the classical work 
on “The Church” ; the Right Rev. Monsignor Russell, the learned biographer of 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, and the Rev. Dr. Crolly, the distinguished jurist; enjoyed 
at that period as great a reputation for solid learning as any names in the greatest 
European universities. It was under the guidance and instruction of these men 
that Archbishop Feehan studied the Sacred Sciences. His progress was rapid 
and secure. Having finished the ordinary curriculum he was elected, by reason 
of his meritorious record, to the post-graduate course of the Dunboyne establish- 
ment, and he displayed such marked ability, such comprehensive grasp in the 
greater opportunities which the Dunboyne classes afforded, that he was invited 
to accept a chair in the famous college and take his place among the men whose 
learning and whose eloquence have shed everlasting lustre on the name of 
Maynooth. 

About the same time the scnolarly bishop of St. Louis requested the authori- 
ties of Maynooth College to assist him in realizing the honorable and admirable 
ambition of surrounding himself with gifted young priests of tastes similar to 
his own. The prospect in either direction was alluring for Archbishop Feihan. 
The retirement and leisure for study and association with men of powerful intel- 
lect and lofty character afforded by academic life on the lines of Maynooth would 
have been most congenial to his temperament. But there were profounder chords 
in his character which vibrated in response to Dr. Kenrick’s appeal. Beneath the 
calm, serene exterior of the Archbishop there has ever glowed the most ardent 
zeal for the glory of religion and the expansion of the Catholic Church. Whoever 
studies his colossal work of reconstruction in Nashville after the civil war, 
building churches, establishing new missions, opening academies, enlarging hos- 
pitals, taking long and perilous journeys to preach the Gospel and administer the 
sacraments, or his heroic efforts, his untiring devotion during the ravages oi the 
cholera and yellow fever, will understand why the American mission offered a 
more attractive field for the Apostolic zeal of the recently ordained priest than 
even a chair in Maynooth College. In the light of subsequent events who can 
doubt that Divine Providence influenced his choice? He accepted the invitation 
of Dr. Kenrick and was affiliated to the diocese of St. Louis. 
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He passed rapidly through all the grades of ecclesiastical promotion. He was 
assistant at St. John's Church, president of the Seminary of Carondelet, pastor 
of St. Michael's Church and of the Immaculate Conception in quick succession. 
As at Maynooth and at Castleknock, so in St. Louis he was intimately associated 
with minds of the highest order. He enjoyed the friendship of his illustrious 
ordinary, and his closest companions were the present Archbishop Ryan of 
Philadelphia and the late Archbishop Hennessey of Dubuque. The writer has 
heard old residents of the Cathedral parish of St. Louis tell of the friendly con- 
troversies that used to take place in those early days as to whether Father Fee- 
han, Father Ryan, or Father Hennessey was the best preacher. 

Archbishop Kenrick was determined that at the earliest opportunity the 
gifted priest who had sacrificed such brilliant prospects in Maynooth in response 
to his appeal should be exalted to the episcopate. For a time he encountered 
obstacles in the humility of the young priest. But the Archbishop's determina- 
tion being fixed and unalterable Father Feehan was consecrated on November i, 
1865, bishop of the See of Nashville. 

The outlook before him would have paralyzed the spirit of any man who had 
not for years been accustomed to live in an atmosphere of faith. The civil war 
had just terminated. Nowhere did it work so destructively as in the diocese of 
Nashville. The battles of Fort Donelson on the Cumberland, of Fort Henry on 
the Tennessee, of Shiloh, Franklin, Stone River, Lookout Mountain, Mission 
Ridge, Chattanooga and Nashville were some of the bloodiest conflicts of the war, 
and were all fought within the confines of Bishop Feehan's diocese. Church 
edifices had been ruined. Every parish was in debt. There were only three 
secular priests in the entire diocese. The demoralization and devastation which 
followed in the wake of the war throughout the entire South were everywhere 
conspicuous throughout Nashville. Yet with a stout heart the new prelate set 
about the work of reconstruction, one might almost say the work of creating a 
new diocese. He invited students from the Ecclesiastical Colleges of Ireland to 
come and assist him, and though the prospect was appalling, the magnetic person- 
ality of the prelate overcame all natural repugnance. When the process of recon- 
struction was well on its way the ravages of cholera and yellow fever again and 
again supplemented the ruin and desolation of war. Twenty-two of the fearless 
band of priests who had come from the colleges of Carlow and All Hallows, in 
response to Bishop Feehan's appeal were mown down by the grim reaper. Never 
was grander heroism displayed on the field of battle. The spirit of their bishop 
was upon them. No sooner had one fallen than another stepped into the breach. 
Volunteer quarantine parties were formed by the terror-stricken inhabitants of 
the neighborhood of Memphis. But the zeal and devotion of those Apostolic men 
awakened ingenuity which enabled them to penetrate the lines and reach the most 
pestilential centres in order to administer the last sacraments to the dying. Not 
even these unforeseen calamities made the bishop quail. He labored unceasingly, 
and his labors were successful, until almost literally he saw the desert blossom 
like the rose. Such a record is worthy of being placed side by side with the glo- 
rious history of the pioneer priests of the Middle West, whose heroic deeds are 
recorded in the book of life and are deserving of being emblazoned in letters of 
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gold for the admiration and edification of future generations. To this day and 
for generations to come the abiding memory of the apostolic heroism of Bishop 
Feehan, of his untiring solicitude for the souls and bodies of the members of his 
flock, endures and lends prestige and influence to the Catholic Church through- 
out the State of Tennessee. 

The See of Chicago was elevated to the rank of an Archdiocese by a decree 
of the Holy See, dated September io, 1880, and the Right Rev. Bishop Feehan 
of Nashville was appointed its first Archbishop. The magnificent success which 
crowned his administration of the See of Nashville had become celebrated 
throughout the United States. His appointment was, therefore, heralded in Chi- 
cago with enthusiasm, and his installation in the Cathedral of the Holy Name on 
Sunday, November 28th, was an occasion of universal rejoicing throughout the 
city. It may be safely asserted that no Archbishop since the days of the Apostle 
St. Paul was confronted with such conditions as then obtained in Chicago. The 
dty was growing by leaps and bounds. The Catholic Church was growing apace. 
Everything was in a fluent state. The occasion called for a man of unique gifts, 
and the man responded to the occasion. The constructive organizing genius 
which he had displayed in Nashville was now called into more conspicuous play. 
Chicago did not need a bishop who would quicken the pace, but one who would 
shape, harmonize, unify and control the gigantic forces which were at work in 
its social as well as its material upbuilding. He has proved beyond question that 
he possesses the sovereign gifts of the ruler — sagacity, foresight and decision — 
in the highest degree. Few persons of unbiased judgment who are accustomed 
to look beneath the surface of affairs will deny that the proud pre-eminence of the 
church in Chicago to-day is in largest measure due to the wise administration of 
His Grace, Archbishop Feehan. Hospitals and orphanages have received his un- 
bounded support, for throughout his life the Archbishop, like his Divine Master, 
has been swayed by two dominant impulses, love of the poor and love of little 
children. The ample scope for initiative which he has of set policy allowed his 
pastors has called forth their best energies, and the kind words of encouragement 
and approval which are ever opportunely on his lips have intensified their zeal. 
But, moreover, in innumerable instances his generosity to struggling churches has 
been munificent, and he has cheerfully accepted financial responsibility for new 
missions in which the erection of a place of worship might otherwise be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

One may say of such a prelate as Bossuet said of a prince of the church 
of his time, that the Roman purple could add nothing to his dignity. 

It might be thought that one who is so little in the public eye, who so scrupu- 
lously shuns display and courts retirement, would not have a strong hold on the 
affections of his people. The truth is, however, that no prelate in the United 
States is more deeply beloved by his spiritual children than His Grace, Archbishop 
Feehan. Whenever an occasion has presented itself for the manifestation of this 
deep and abiding affection it has flamed up with an intensity and fervor almost 
without parallel. When His Grace returned from the Eternal City in February, 
1884, an ovation greeted him which for magnitude and spontaneity has never 
been surpassed in the United States. All the clergy of the Archdiocese, the mayor 
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and city council, the leading Catholic citizens and a procession of thirty thousand 
men, extending over five miles in length, met him on his entry into the city and 
escorted him to his residence through lines of one hundred thousand people who 
cheered and invoked blessings on their beloved prelate as he passed. Again, 
when the silver anniversary of his elevation to the Episcopate was about to occur 
on the ist of November, 1890, the preceding week was dedicated to festive cele- 
bration, and the entire body of citizens, irrespective of creed or social distinctions, 
participated. On Wednesday evening the largest and most imposing torchlight 
procession ever seen in the United States took place. Sixty thousand marching 
men, extending over eight miles in length, paraded the streets in honor of the 
Archbishop with as much order, discipline and decorum as if they were tinder 
military guidance. But the grandest spectacle of all and the most exhilarating 
for the Archbishop was given on Thursday evening. Every parochial school in 
the city sent a delegation of children to the Auditorium, until the aggregate 
numbered 5,000. Tier upon tier of bright, beaming faces rose even to the ceiling 
and smiled their warm and fervent felicitations down upon their beloved and 
venerable Archbishop. Children belonging to every race under the sun read 
addresses of congratulation on behalf of their schools. Then they rose en masse 
and poured forth with the fervor of loving hearts the Jubilee Hymn. On Thurs- 
day evening thousands of Chicago citizens, representing every race in our cosmo- 
politan city, were present, while addresses in their native tongues were read to 
him and the united choirs of the city sang the Jubilee Hymn, the whole vast 
audience joining in the chorus. Not in the history of the city has there been wit- 
nessed such a spontaneous outburst of universal jubilation. No finer object les- 
son could be given in the Catholicity of the Church. 

Public men are often most admired where they are least known. Our Arch- 
bishop awakens the deepest reverence and most enthusiastic affection in the 
minds and hearts of his own priests. For more than eighteen years they have 
been the chief beneficiaries of his wise and gentle rule. Never has there been a 
happier combination of the suaviter in modo and the fortiter in re. In no dio- 
cese of the Catholic Church has a more perfect equilibrium been attained and 
preserved between personal liberty and the administration of ecclesiastical law. 
No prelate has better learned to discern when speech is merely silvern and when 
silence is golden. The magnificent results of this wise policy appear in a con- 
tented, zealous and united clergy, a devout and reverent laity under a patriarchial 
chief, to whom all his subjects render ready homage and cheerful obedience. It is 
conditions such as these that have contributed to the unprecedented growth of 
Catholicity in our midst — growth of Catholic population, rise of churches, schools, 
religious congregations, charitable institutions — in a word, of everything that 
constitutes and consolidates the Catholic Church among a people. Hence every 
priest of the Archdiocese can truly say, “funes mihi ceciderunt in pracclaris” 
(My lot has been cast in a happy vineyard.) Need I speak of the charm of His 
Grace’s personal character, his deep and unostentatious piety, his truly southern 
dignity and suavity, his enthusiasm for every noble ideal which is a natural 
inheritance of the children of the Gael, and his serene mind and tranquil judgment 
which ennoble human nature in any profession, but which dignify it with a pecu- 
liar grace in the person of a Catholic Bishop. Long may the present regime 
continue in Chicago ! 
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THE MOST REV. JOHN IRELAND, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF ST. PAUL 


Cardinal Newman in his “Historical Sketch of St. Basil” observes that the 
instruments used by God in the accomplishment of his purposes are of two 
kinds. He distinguishes one class as men of acute and ready intellect, with 
accurate knowledge of human nature, large ideas, sociable and popular, endued 
with boldness, instinctive tact, and zeal. Such were the intrepid Hildebrand, the 
majestic Ambrose, the never- wearied Athanasius, and such in our own history 
are John Hughes of New York and John Ireland of St. Paul. 

The Most Rev. John Ireland was born in Ireland, sixty-two years ago. 
Psychologically he has many traits in common with the famous Bishop Berkeley, 
who was bom in the same district, and whose line he has so often quoted : “West- 
ward the Course of Empire takes its way.” He received his elementary education 
partly in Ireland and partly in St. Paul, and made his higher ecclesiastical studies 
in one of the grands seminaires of France. To this last circumstance he owes his 
mastery of the French language, which he speaks with the ease, fluency and ele- 
gance of a native. 

During his student days the Archbishop gave evidence of the great intellec- 
tual gifts which in later life contributed so much to his fame. But then as now 
the overmastering quality of his character was his indomitable energy and will 
power. Obstacles were welcomed for the joy experienced in overcoming them. 
He could devote himself heart and soul to any subject that awakened his interest, 
and thus he was able to accomplish the maximum of results in the minimum of 
time. 

It is causes of national or world-wide importance that appeal to such men. 
The local interests of their more immediate concern and responsibility will not be 
neglected. But their minds are impatient of territorial limits and their reforming 
zeal demands almost apostolic jurisdiction. Temperance, education, democracy, 
are the great humanitarian ideas which have made Archbishop Ireland’s heart 
throb during the quarter of a century almost to a day that he has been a Catholic 
Bishop in the United States. 

Temperance was the first great cause with which the Archbishop actively 
identified himself. Even when rector of the Cathedral of St. Paul he had opened 
war on the saloon. No half measure then or subsequently would satisfy him. 
The drink evil was the greatest curse of America — of the world. It was demoral- 
izing every class. There was no possible method of attack neglected. In private 
and in public, in pamphlet and on platform, in synod and public convention, the 
earnest, enthusiastic voice of the magnetic Archbishop was raised against every 
form of intoxicant. He has never relaxed for a single moment his hostility to the 
saloon, and it is his proud boast that to-day few if any Catholic names appear over 
saloons within the limits of his Archdiocese. 

Since his elevation to the episcopate as coadjutor to the late Bishop Grace of . 
St. Paul, Archbishop Ireland’s interest and labors in the cause of Catholic educa- 
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tion, primary, intermediate and university have been unceasing. His unvarying 
motto has been, “Wherever the Catholic community is strong enough to main- 
tain a Catholic school as efficient as the state schools, let one be established ; but 
where less favorable circumstances exist let'the best possible compromise be made 
with the system of education imparted in the State institutions. ,, It was m this 
spirit he devised what was called the “Faribault Plan,” which in all its essential 
features did not differ from the splendid system of national education which is 
so popular with Irish Catholics. But his motives and intentions were either mis- 
understood or misrepresented, and a stormy controversy arose in consequence, 
which excited an interest in Europe only second to that which it called forth in 
America. 

The higher education of the Catholic clergy is an object of the deepest 
solicitude to His Grace. For years he eagerly looker forward to the establish- 
ment of a Grand Seminaire in St Paul. Through the munificent generosity 
of a non-Catholic resident of the city of St. Paul, Mr. J. J. Hill, president of 
the Great Northern Railway, the ardent hopes of Archbishop Ireland have been 
realized. The new Seminary of St. Paul occupies a site of unrivaled beauty and 
picturesqueness in Groveland Park, on the east bank of the Mississippi almost 
midway between the twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. It comprises six 
substantial buildings, including two spacious dormitories, kitchen, gymnasium, 
class building and professor’s residence. The class rooms and laboratories are in 
the latest design, and the library, thanks to a special endowment fund given 
by Mr. J. J. Hill and the generosity of Archbishop Ireland and of Mr. Wm. 
Onahan of Chicago, bids fair to become one of the principal libraries in the 
United States. 

The conspicuous patriotism of the Archbishop, the splendid public spirit he 
has displayed on every occasion ever since he went to the front as Catholic 
chaplain during the Civil War, have won for him the affection and esteem of the 
people of the United States, without distinction of creed, until to-day he is 
probably the most popular citizen in the nation. He has shown great foresight 
and sagacity in opposing sectionalism. He has very wisely frowned upon every- 
thing that could tend to perpetuate race distinctions in the commonwealth. There 
is no one who better understands the spirit of American institutions or who in- 
terprets so accurately the great movements that flow from the hearts of the 
American people. This is genuine statesmanship. 

Archbishop Ireland was at one time deeply interested in vast schemes for 
colonizing the Northwest. Everywhere throughout the State of Minnesota 
thriving colonies may be met with of prosperous farmers, whose children and 
grand-children will bless the name of the great Archbishop for having opened 
to them the gates of prosperity and supplied them with schools and churches. 
To the adherents of the old regime in France the Archbishop is a bete noire, but 
in the democrtaic homes of the nation his name is a household word of affec- 
tion. On several historic occasions, notably at the recent celebration in honor of 
Joan of Arc, and at the unveiling of the Lafayette statue during the Paris ex- 
position, he occupied a position of prominence before the French nation, where 
his personal magnetism, his dramatic gifts, his eloquence and enthusiasm enabled 
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him to captivate a people, the very best of whose national qualities he posseses in 
a marked degree. 

On the occasion of the Lafayette ceremony he was the official representative 
of the president of the United States, and for this reason, as well as for his 
eminent personal claims, he was made Commander of the Legion of Honor by the 
French government. 


THE MOST REV. JOHN J. KAIN, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF ST. LOUIS 


The Catholics of the Archdioceses of Chicago, Philadelphia and Dubuque 
cherish sentiments of filial affection for the Church in St. Louis, which was 
the nursing mother of their great archbishops. The Most Rev. Peter Richard 
Kenrick, like all truly great ecclesiastics, possessed the gift of infusing his 
own spirit into the minds of those with whom he intimately associated. Arch- 
bishop Feehan, Archbishop Ryan and the late metropolitan of Dubuque, Arch- 
bishop Hennessy, spent the early years of their sacred ministry in the imme- 
diate entourage of Archbishop Kenrick until they imbibed the same love of 
learning, the same zeal for souls, the same nobility of character and exalted 
ideals which were the mainsprings of the life and policy of that great prelate. 
It requires a man of extraordinary parts to fill the See vacated by such a 
bishop. His successor, the Most Rev. John J. Kain, D. D., will bear com- 
parison with his illustrious predecessor. He left in the Diocese of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, from which he was translated to the Archdiocese of St. Louis 
as coadjutor, with the right of succession to Archbishop Kenrick, December 
14, 1893, a record for zeal, executive ability, and solid learning second to 
none. He is an admirable example of the metis sana in corpore sano. His 
robust health enabled him to respond heroically to the demands of his exacting 
missionary duties in Virginia. During his first years in the ministry, which 
followed immediately after the Civil War, the district of his administration 
covered six counties. Old residents still tell of his prompt response to every 
sick call, however distant the place, undeterred by storm or flood. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Wheeling May 23, 1875. labors in that See were 
incessant and arduous. With slender resources be accomplished magnificent 
results because of his sanguine temperament, his sound judgment and his 
indomitable energy. His translation to the more important charge of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis was well merited by the twenty-seven years of unre- 
mitting toil which he had passed in Wheeling from the day when he was 
ordained priest by Archbishop Spalding in 1866. An environment of constant 
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active occupation, such as the Archbishop has been accustomed to during the 
greater part of his career in the ministry, does not furnish many opportunities 
for culture and the acquisition of science. Nevertheless the history of the 
Church is full of examples of men, as for instance, Albertus Magnus, who 
combined the active with the contemplative or studious life. It is well known 
that Archbishop Kain is profoundly versed in the ecclesiastical sciences, that 
he is an orator of the highest rank, and that he has ever found time amid his 
absorbing duties to become familiar with the best literature in several 
languages. 


THE MOST REV. FREDERIC XAVIER KATZER, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF MILWAUKEE 


The Most Rev. Frederic Xavier Katzer, D. D., Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
was born in 1844 at Ebensse, Upper Austria. He came to this country when 
he was still in early boyhood, so that he can be truly called an American, not 
only by adoption, but also by education. His entire career since he landed 
on this continent has been intimately associated with the Archdiocese of Mil- 
waukee. He made his ecclesiastical studies in St. Francis Xavier’s Seminary, 
in that city, and after his ordination he remained for nine years as professor 
in the same institution. Although he became conencted with the Diocese of 
Green Bay in 1875 and was bishop of that See from 1886 until he was made 
Archbishop of Milwaukee in 1891, his relations with the metropolitan and 
the clergy of Milwaukee, many of whom had studied under him, were through- 
out of the most cordial character. Archbishop Katzer is a man of strong and 
resolute personality, of which his physique is an admirable indication. Never- 
theless he is a prelate of genial temperament and has the power of attaching 
friends to him by hooks of steel. The ecclesiastics who have studied under 
him in St. Francis Xavier’s Seminary have invariably treasured enthusiastic 
memories of his sterling qualities. Naturally gifted with a keen and pene- 
trating intellect, he has been throughout his life an ardent student, so that 
he is to-day one of the intellectual ornaments of the American Hierarchy. 
Like many of the greatest ecclesiastics who figure in the history of the Church 
he combines the active and contemplative habits, executive and administrative 
capacity with dialectical tastes. The great Seminary of St. Francis Xavier, 
to which he devoted some of the most efficient years of his life, has naturally 
been a cherished object of solicitude and affection since he became Archbishop 
of Milwaukee. It has consequently flourished, as every Catholic seminary 
will in similar circumstances, the best asset of a Catholic college being the 
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intelligent interest of its bishop. Fourteen professors of various nationalities 
compose the teaching staff. There are one hundred and sixteen students in 
the classical department, forty-seven in the philosophical, and eighty-two in 
the theological, two hundred and forty-four in all. The educational organiza- 
tion of the Archdiocese is unsurpassed. Archbishop Katzer has ever in mind 
the command of our Divine Savior when he gave to the Apostles their final 
mission, Eiintes ergo docete omnes gentes. He is a perpetual teacher and 
preacher of the Word in his own person, and he has furthermore invited and 
encouraged the different teaching organizations of men and women in the 
Catholic Church to labor in the Archdiocese of Milwaukee. 


THE MOST REV. JOHN J. KEANE, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF DUBUQUE 


The name of the present illustrious Archbishop of Dubuque will ever be 
most closely linked with the foundation of the Catholic University of America. 
His broad culture, his enthusiastic devotion to the cause of Catholic education, 
and his immense popularity among all classes of citizens, marked him out 
among his brethren of the American Hierarchy as the most fitting person to 
preside over the birth and infancy of the new institution. He entered into 
the work with the whole-hearted devotion for which he is so celebrated. His 
enthusiasm was contagious. His eloquent appeals for funds were magnifi- 
cently responded to. There was no detail of the organization of the institution 
on which he did not bring to bear the whole force of his mind. He sought 
counsel from the most experienced university educators in Europe. Long and 
frequent were his interviews with the Nestor of Edgebaston, the illustrious 
Cardinal Newman, who has written so beautifully and voluminously on the 
idea and aims of a great university. He visited all the great cities of higher 
Catholic education in order that he might enlist a staff of professors whose 
reputation for solid attainments would lend prestige to the university from its 
inception. No example of more single-minded devotion to a great cause can 
be cited from the history of the nineteenth century. Even to-day, after he 
has severed his official connection as Rector of the university, it occupies a 
foremost place in his heart, and every spare moment in his administration of 
the Archdiocese of Dubuque is devoted to its interests. 

The Most Rev. John J. Keane was born in the town of Ballyshannon, 
which is situated in the County of Donegal, on the north coast of Ireland. 
He came with his parents to the United States in his boyhood, and he has 
consequently received most of his education in this country. He made a brilliant 
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ecclesiastical course in the Sulpitian seminary at Baltimore, and the studious 
habits acquired in college have never been abandoned. Almost from the date 
of his ordination he has been in frequent demand for public lectures. He has 
delivered addresses in some of the greatest non-Catholic universities of the 
United States, the subjects being generally philosophical or philosophico- 
religious. In addressing his non-Catholic fellow-citizens he has followed the 
example of some of the early Christian apologists, notably Lactantius, in the 
idea that if the Catholic position be only clearly understood it must be accepted, 
that its best defense is a clear statement of the principles on which it rests. 
He eschews, therefore, all polemical acrimony from his discussions, and 
invariably gives his opponents credit for honest and sincere convictions. He 
has done much to dispel the mists of prejudice which formerly obscured Cath- 
olic truth in the eyes of non-Catholics, and thus he has cleared the way for 
a better perception and appreciation of the beauty, symmetry and consistency 
of the Catholic system. His recent appointment as successor to Archbishop 
Hennessy in the See of Dubuque gave universal satisfaction, but to none more 
than to the clergy of the Archdiocese over whom he exercises his beneficent 
jurisdiction. 


THE MOST REV. PATRICK W. RIORDAN, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The most remarkable figure on the Pacific Coast without distinction of lay- 
man or ecclesiastic is the Most Rev. Patrick W. Riordan, D. D., Archbishop of 
San Francisco. Of striking physique that would arrest attention in any assembly 
he unites intellectual gifts of the highest order with singular force of character. 
He is just the man who, having an opportunity within his reach, makes the most 
of it; wanting an opportunity creates one. Profound scholarship, Intense de- 
votion to every ideal of genuine progress, ardent zeal in the cause of Holy 
Church, together with invincible enthusiasm in every enterprise which he under- 
takes in the interest of religion and good citizenship, are the dominant quali- 
ties of his character. The splendid abilities with which nature endowed him 
have received the most careful cultivation. He received his higher education In 
the best colleges of Italy, France and Belgium, having made his ecclesiastical 
studies successively in Rome, Paris and the University of Louvain. As an orator 
he ranks among the best in the United States. His fervent Celtic imagination, 
his elegant language and his great erudition rendering his eloquence at once 
impassioned, polished, convincing, captivates men of the most diverse intellectual 
habits. Conversions to the faith have been numerous since he became Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco. He has always had a profound belief in the mission 
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of the Catholic press, and the official organ of the Archliocese, the San Francisco 
Monitor , under the able editorship of the Rev. Peter Yorke, became one of 
the most influential journals in the United States. The career of Archbishop 
Riordan in San Francisco has been truly apostolic. Men of every race, the 
Chinese included, have been the objects of his truly Catholic solicitude. The 
growth of the Church has consequently run in advance of the growth of the 
city. He has multiplied colleges, convents, hospitals, refuges, until every part of 
the Archdiocese is marked by the house of some religious order or confraternity. 
The most recent object of his munificent generosity and untiring energy has 
been the erection and endowment of a magnificent seminary for the education 
of candidates for the priesthood in the lovely valley of Santa Clara, an under- 
taking that cannot fail to exercise a potent influence on the future of the Catholic 
religion in the far west. Archbishop Riordan’s life has been full of noble deeds 
for the glory of religion and the regeneration of his fellow-men. 

He was bom in Chatham, New Brunswick, of Irish parents, on August 27, 
1841, and was ordained to the sacred ministry in Belgium in 1865, by His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Stercks. He had been previously affiliated to the diocese of 
Chicago, his parents having moved to the young city when he was only seven 
years old. After his ordination he became professor of the Sacred Sciences in 
the famous old University, St. Mary’s of the Lake. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed pastor of St Mary’s Church, Joliet, and at a later date transferred to the 
more responsible charge of St. James’s Church, Chicago. When he was created 
Coadjutor Bishop of San Francisco, in 1883, he left behind a magnificent monu- 
ment to his taste and zeal in the beautiful Church of St. James, on Twenty- 
ninth street and Wabash avenue, where the memory of his priestly life, charming 
eloquence and inexhaustible charity will survive for generations. 


THE MOST REV. PATRICK JOHN RYAN, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OP PHILADELPHIA 


Less than a century has elapsed since Philadelphia attained the ecclesi- 
astical status of a distinct diocese under Pius VII., and already what magnifi- 
cent Prelates adorn the pages of its history I The learned Archbishop Kenriek 
dedicated his experience and wisdom to its organization for several years 
before his translation to the metropolitan See of Baltimore. The saintly Neu- 
mann, whose canonization may be expected in the near future, purified by his 
virtues the sanctuary that had been polluted by early schism and inspired* to 
noblest ideals a Catholic people among whom linger traditions of unholy 
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scandal. The Most Rev. James Frederick Wood, whose zeal was tempered 
by sound judgment, and whose disinterestedness was balanced by rare financial 
skill, erected a noble cathedral and laid the foundations of one of the finest 
educational institutions in the United States, St. Charles Seminary, Over- 
brook. The present occupant of the See combines the virtues and talents of 
his illustrious predecessors. He is especially celebrated for his fervent, fas- 
cinating and splendid eloquence, and has been universally acclaimed “The 
American Chrysostom.” The endowments that go to make the great orator — 
sincerity, enthusiasm, wit, humor, learning, and literary taste — he possesses in 
a very high degree. At three different epochs of his life his eloquence marked 
him out for pre-eminent distinction. When only a young student in a classical 
school in Dublin he was selected to deliver an address on behalf of the institu- 
tion to Ireland’s great liberator, Daniel O’Connell. He preached a course of 
Lenten sermons in Rome in 1868, which won him as great renown in Europe 
as he had already enjoyed in the United States. At the famous “Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore” in 1884, the year in which he was translated 
from St. Louis to the Archiepiscopal See of Philadelphia, he delivered the 
opening address on “The Church in Her Councils.” His ever ready Celtic wit 
and humor are celebrated throughout the United States, and his bans mots are 
as familiar to Irishmen the world over as those of Father Tom Burke. His 
fine moral qualities are supplemented by a cheerful and healthy disposition, 
which enables him to appreciate human life and character in a wide variety of 
aspects. It is his broad sympathies which are the secret of his popularity with 
persons of all denominations and parties. The vast resources of the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia, which includes in its population many of the wealthiest 
Catholics in the United States, have been administered by him with rare tact 
and financial skill. A9 the Bishop is, the priests are. Inspired and guided by 
his example and encouragement, magnificent churches have been erected 
throughout the Archdiocese, schools and' colleges established, countless homes 
of charity opened, religious orders of self-denying men and women invited 
to co-operate with the diocesan clergy, until to-day Philadelphia can compare 
favorably with the best organized dioceses in the Catholic Church. 


THE MOST REV. JOHN I. WILLIAMS, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON 


The evacuation of Boston by the British garrison on that memorable St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1776, was an omen of the future development of the city. 
Hitherto it had been a stronghold of democratic Puritanism, where govern- 
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ment of the people, by the people, and for the people, was exercised in the 
exclusive interests of Puritan ideals and prejudices. For a long period an- 
terior to the Revolution all the citizens in “town meeting” arranged their 
affairs and the plebiscite invariably ignored the civil and religious rights of 
minorities. But to-day there is no city in the nation whose name awakens 
sweeter memories in the minds of Irish-American Catholics. Once the words 
Irishman and Catholic were hated in the old Puritan city. Mais ils out change 
tout cela. Some of the proudest names in the nation’s history are those of 
Irish-American citizens of Boston, and more than half its present population is 
Catholic. What causes have brought about this peaceful revolution ? The tide 
of Irish immigration has been undoubtedly one of the chin contributing 
factors, but the zeal, learning, organizing genius and noble lives of the great 
Prelates who have governed the diocese were the principal, the controlling 
cause. The memory of Bishop, afterwards Cardinal Cheverus, is redolent of 
sanctity in two continents. 

The Most Rev. John I. Williams, D. D., the present Archbishop of 
Boston, was born in the city, of Irish parents. He is one of the galaxy of 
brilliant ecclesiastics whose mind and character were molded by the Fathers 
of St. Sulpice. He studied in their colleges in Montreal and Paris, and a 
short time after his elevation to the See of Boston he built and endowed a 
seminary which he placed in their charge. He was ordained priest by the 
learned and saintly Archbishop of Paris, Monsigneur Affre, who was subse- 
quently shot dead under circumstances that justify the title of martyr during 
the insurrection of 1848. He had hoped that by his personal interference 
peace might be restored between the soldiers and the insurgents. He therefore 
applied to General Cavaignac, who warned him of the risk he incurred. “My 
life,” the Archbishop heroically replied, “is of little importance.” Soon after- 
wards he appeared on the barricade at the entrance to the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, accompanied by M. Albert, of the National Guard, bearing an olive 
branch, as a sign of peace. He had spoken only a few words, when the 
insurgents, hearing some shots and fancying they were betrayed, opened fire on 
the National Guard, and the Archbishop fell. He was removed to his palace, 
where he died on the 27th of June, 1848. It was from this holy man Arch- 
bishop Williams received the sacrament of Holy Orders, with power to offer 
the adorable sacrifice. The year 1866 may well be regarded as the transition 
period in the religious history of Boston. Prejudices against the Cath- 
olic Faith had been conquered and the struggle against a hostile 
majority had come to an end. The great blessing of civil and 
religious freedom was not now a mere theoretical right affirmed by the 
constitution, but had become a reality. Then commenced an era of 
creative activity among the Catholics of the city, which could not be 
paralleled in any other country in the world. It was at this time that 
the destinies of the diocese were providentially entrusted to the subject of 
our biography. The best evidence of the loftiness and grandness of a bishop’s 
character is the love and esteem of his priests. Archbishop Williams is idolized 
by his clergy. It is for this reason, perhaps, most of all, that success has 
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invariably crowned his efforts. When he speaks or acts it is well known that 
he is indorsed by the minds and hearts of his priests. He has accomplished 
the mightiest results without provoking criticism or exciting conflict. 


THE MOST REV. PETER BOURGADE, D. D. 

ARCHBISHOP OF SANTE FE 


One indelible mark has been left in the United States of the services 
rendered civilization by Catholic missionaries and Catholic pioneer settlers. 
Streets, cities, rivers, counties and states bear titles, every one of which en- 
shrine a history of Catholic faith, piety and sacrifice. But there is no diocese 
in the country where geographical names speak so eloquently of the Catholic 
origin of the United States as the diocese of Santa Fe, which is the Spanish for 
Holy Faith. It may not possess many magnificent churches, but it abounds 
in sacred shrines, hallowed by memories of piety, dear to the aboriginal Indian 
because they recall the white Fathers who came from Spain and France, not 
to roh or spread desolation, but to subjugate them to the sweet yoke of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Santa Fe has been blessed with great prelates. 
The patron of the diocese, the sweet St. Francis of Assisi, would seem to have 
exercised a special vigilance in the selection of the bishops to whom its 
destinies were to be entrusted. Archbishop Lamy, Archbishop Salpointe 
and Archbishop Chapelle, whose sagacity in dealing with complicated prob- 
lems in the Philippine Islands has won universal approval, were in succession 
Archbishops of Santa Fe and have all left material as well as spiritual monu- 
ments of their energy and zeal. The present Archbishop, the Most Rev. Peter 
Bourgade, although he has never enjoyed robust health, has been indefatigable 
in his efforts to make the Church in the Archdiocese attain the glory and 
splendor of which its dawn gave promise. 

Archbishop Bourgade was born October 17, 1865, ‘ n the department of 
Puy de Dome, France. He made his ecclesiastical studies in the Grand Semi- 
naire of St. Sulpice. When the time for his ordination was drawing nigh 
the Right Rev. Bishop Salpointe, who was then Vicar- Apostolic of Arizona, 
visited several European seminaries in quest of priests for the vast territory 
of his jurisdiction. Among those who answered his appeal was the subject 
of this biography. He was ordained November 30, 1870, at Santa Fe. Six 
years of arduous missionary life he passed in San Elzeario, Texas. In 1881 
he became pastor of Silver City, New Mexico. He was appointed Vicar- Apos- 
tolic of Arizona in 1885 .when the Most Rev. J. B. Salpointe was translated 
to the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, and was consecrated May 1, 1885, Titular 
Bishop of Thaumacum. He was translated to Santa Fe January 7, 1894. 
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THE RIGHT REV. JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING, D. D. 

BISHOP OF PEORIA 


Philosopher, man of letters, orator and theologian, the Right Rev. John 
Lancaster Spalding is so versatile in natural endowments and attainments that to 
class him in any simple category would be inadequate and misleading. To be 
able to point to such a man in these days when studies are so specialized that 
they tend to rob the individual of that broad culture which is the natural flower- 
ing of his personality, and to make him a cog in a universal machine, is refresh- 
ing and encouraging. There is a principle in Formal Logic that the richness and 
comprehensiveness of an idea is in inverse ratio to its range and amplitude. 
But this is only true of an idea in the abstract when successively invested with or 
stripped of the notes or marks that may enter into its meaning. In the concrete, 
ideas enrich one another, and in the case of the philosopher especially a wide sur- 
vey of varied subjects is essential for the detection of these subtle affinities, these 
deeper unities that correlate and organize things the most diverse. The bent of 
Bishop Spalding's intellect is mainly philosophical. He is pre-eminently a man 
of broad culture. No philosopher since the time of Plato has been a specialist 
in the modern sense of the term. Philosophy being the unification of the sciences 
postulates some knowledge of all the sciences. Modern specialism, if unchecked, 
would effectually ostracise philosophy from the universities. 

Bishop Spalding is familiar not only with ancient Greek and medieval 
philosophy, but also with modern speculation, especially in Germany. Every page 
of his writings reveals the influence of German thought from Kant to the 
present time. As a result, the profoundest principles of Aristotle and Aquinas 
are presented in modern form and phraseology. The influence of the scholastic 
method impels him to give clear cut and definite expression to his ideas, so that 
we discover in his pages the essential principles of transcendentalism without 
the mystic haze with which the transcendentalists habitually envelop them. 
His thought is as translucent, his language as appropriate and precise as the 
thought and language of the dialogues of Plato. He appreciates the melody and 
harmony of words and phrases and recognizes that written composition is as 
much an art as painting or sculpture. That a man with such gifts would 
make occasional excursions into the region of poetry is inevitable. He can com- 
pose a lyric poem with the same ease with which he delivers one of his incom- 
parable after-dinner speeches, and his translation of selections from Heine does 
equal credit to his German scholarship and his poetic sense. If we are to Judge 
of oratory by its only real standard, which is the effect it produces on the 
audience, then Bishop Spalding must be regarded as one of the greatest orators 
in the United States. When he speaks on some subject that lies close to his 
heart, such as the need of the highest type of culture for the clergy, the ideas 
are vigorous and inspiring, the words seem to flow from fire-touched lips, and 
enthusiasm glows in every feature and gesture. How eloquently he pleaded for 
the establishment of a Catholic university in America, until he witnessed, not 
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only the approval of his scheme by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, but 
its realization in the magnificent institution which is now one of the glories 
of the Capitol City of Washington! 

It would be a mistake to infer from what has been written that Bishop 
Spalding never descends from the empyrean heights of poetry and philosophy. 
He is an eminently practical and active ecclesiastic. A detailed biography would 
exhibit him building churches in Kentucky, zealously ministering to the wants 
of the sick and poor of St. Michael’s Church, New York; founding hospitals, 
churches and educational institutions in Peoria, until he has given it high rank 
among the dioceses of the United States. 


THE RIGHT REV. THOMAS BONACUM, D. D. 

BISHOP OF LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


The County of Tipperary, Ireland, has produced many of the bravest and 
most distinguished children of the Gael. The Most Rev. Patrick A. Feehan 
of Chicago and the Most Rev. Patrick John Ryan of Philadelphia are types 
of the American prelates who spent their childhood there. The Right Rev. 
Thomas Bonacum, D. D., Bishop of Lincoln, also first saw the light in the 
“gallant” county, and like the two illustrious Archbishops just mentioned he 
became affiliated to the Archdiocese of St. Louis. His parents came to the 
United States and settled in the City of St. Louis, while he was yet in his boy- 
hood. They sent him to the Provincial Seminary of St. Francis De Sales, 
popularly known as the Salesianum, in Milwaukee, to make his preparatory 
studies for the priesthood as he had already declared his intention to embrace 
the ecclesiastical state. Having qualified himself to commence the higher 
ecclesiastical courses of philosophy and theology, he entered the famous college 
conducted by the Fathers of St. Vincent De Paul at Cape Girardeau, which 
was then the Archdiocesan Seminary of St. Louis. Here he was ordained to the 
priesthood June 18, 1870, by the Right Rev. Joseph Melcher, D. D. Through- 
out his course in college and seminary he was exemplary in his- conduct, 
studious in his habits and invariably, by his native talent and unremitting 
application, at the head of his class. Having received the grace of ordina- 
tion he might have at once entered on missionary duty in the City of St. 
Louis, but he preferred to enrich his mind by further discipline and study in 
order that he might be the better fitted for a fruitful and efficient ministry. He 
therefore went to Europe and became a student of the celebrated University 
of Wurzburg in order to make a post-graduate course of ecclesiastical studies. 
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At that date he could not have chosen for his purpose a greater ecclesiastical 
seat of learning than the University in St. Kilian’s city. Dr. Hettinger filled 
one of the chairs, and so did Dr. Hergenrother, the famous Bavarian Cardinal, 
who, in Munich, in Rome and in Wurzburg, established an unrivalled reputa- 
tion as an historian and jurist, and who, .during the Vatican Council, was 
one of the most ardent advocates of Papal Infallibility, as he was afterwards 
its most distinguished champion and ablest defender against the attacks of 
Dollinger. In contact with such men and under the influence of their living 
word it is not so much knowledge that is acquired as a new faculty, a new 
sense. The spirit of the historian or the jurist enters into one and constitutes 
the difference between actual contact with great teachers and a mere study of 
their written works. Bishop Bonacum has the reputation of being a pro- 
found theologian, an able jurist and a close student of history. When the 
late Archbishop Kenrick, himself one of the very ablest theologians the 
church in the United States has produced, needed a theologian to assist him 
at the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884 his choice fell on Dr. 
Bonacum. He was consecrated first Bishop of Lincoln, Nebraska, Novem- 
ber 30, 1887. His labors have been blessed with a rich harvest. Several 
religious communities of men and women are established in his diocese and 
conduct numerous charitable and educational institutions. Churches have 
been multiplied, priests have increased in number, the Catholic population has 
grown and the entire church organization is efficient and flourishing. The 
Bishop and his priests are deeply interested in Catholic immigration and their 
efforts have commanded a great measure of success. In the official Catholic 
Directory the following announcement is made beneath the column of statistics 
of the Diocese of Lincoln : “The clergy of Nebraska, knowing the great 

fertility of the soil of Nebraska, the cheapness of land in this Garden of 
America and the easy methods of transit through the South Platte country, 
the most fertile portion of exceptionally fertile Nebraska, feel that they can, 
with confidence invite all intending immigrants to open immediate correspond- 
ence with any of the priests above mentioned. For delicate persons the pure 
clear air of Nebraska cannot be excelled; for all persons Nebraska has a 
healthy climate. ,, 


THE RIGHT REV. DENIS M. BRADLEY, D. D. 

BISHOP OP MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The following quotation from the writings of John Gilmary Shea is an 
appropriate introduction to the biography of the present Right Rev. Bishop 
of Manchester: 
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“In the election of 1854 the Know-Nothings elected the Governor (of 
Massachusetts), the Senate, and every member of the House, except three or 
four. In January, 1855, the two houses named and authorized a committee 
to visit and examine theological seminaries, boarding schools, academies, nun- 
neries, convents and other institutions of a like character. The committee 
visited Holy Cross College, then adding several to their number, they drove 
to the convent of the Sisters of Notre Dame at Roxbury, and ransacked the 
house from top to bottom, treating the Sisters with the greatest indignity, 
insolence, and even indecency. The rooms of the sick pupils were not 
respected.” 

At this period the subject of our biography was nine years old and was 
about to enter that very college of Holy Cross which was the object of the 
bigoted interest of the Know-Nothings. He was bom in Ireland, February 25, 
1846, and came to this country with his parents when he was only eight years 
old. After having graduated in Holy Cross College he entered St. Joseph's 
Seminary to pursue his theological studies for the priesthood. He was 
ordained priest in the month of June, 1871. Before his elevation to the Epis- 
copate — he was consecrated June 11, 1884 — he filled many positions of trust 
and prominence. He was Rector of the Cathedral in Portland, Chancellor of the 
diocese under two bishops, and in 1881 became Pastor of St. Joseph's Church, 
Manchester, which afterwards became his cathedral when Manchester was 
made an Episcopal See in 1884. The rare opportunities for wide and valuable 
experience which were within his reach as Chancellor, Rector of the Cathedral 
of Portland, and Pastor of St. Joseph's, were profited by to the utmost, so that 
he entered on his Episcopate with a full and accurate knowledge of the duties 
financial, executive and administrative pertaining to his exalted office. 

What an extraordinary transformation, social and religious, he has wit- 
nessed throughout New England during the half-century that he has been a 
citizen of the United States! The bigoted strongholds of Puritanism and 
Know-Nothingism have been converted into citadels of Catholicism. In the 
combined States of New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts, where Bishop Cheverus in 1808 found only three churches 
and a scattered Catholic population of less than two thousand, and where the 
saintly prelate, like his Divine Master, had scarcely whereon to lay his head, 
occupying a single apartment as sleeping and reception room, “an episcopal 
palace open to all the world,” there are to-day the metropolitan See of Boston 
and six flourishing suffragan Sees, viz. : Burlington, Hartford, Manchester, 
Portland, Providence, and Springfield, more than fifteen hundred priests, 
almost a thousand churches, and a Catholic population of one million seven 
hundred thousand! The foundations of this wonderful structure of Faith, 
Hope and Charity were laid in the beginning of the nineteenth century by the 
zeal and virtues of Cheverus and his co-workers, but the superstructure was 
for the most part raised under the eye of Bishop Bradley and his contempo- 
raries. Moreover, he can say with his companions of the Hierarchy in the 
New England States, and the zealous priests who co-operated with them : “We 
helped to do this.” For in vain would they have received jurisdiction over the 
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territory once ruled by Cheverus if they had not inherited his zeal, his learning, 
his faith, his detachment and self-denial. The growth of the church in New 
England has no parallel except in the growth of the church in Chicago, and 
no parallel for either can be found in the civil development of the nation 
except the City of Chicago. 


THE RIGHT REV. JOHN BAPTIST BRONDEL, D. D. 

BISHOP OF HELENA, MONT. 


There are ecclesiastics still living in the United States who have the 
zeal, self-denial and energy of the pioneer missionaries of early days. They 
have crossed trackless forests, navigated unknown rivers, carried their lives in 
their hands, while preaching the Gospel to savage tribes with a spirit worthy 
of Marquette. Like their divine prototype they have sought humiliation 
rather than honor, labor instead of ease, the solitudes of the savages rather 
than the great marts of civilization. The memory of the martyred Arch- 
bishop Seghers, who petitioned the Holy See to be allowed to resign the Arch- 
bishopric of Oregon that he might betake himself to the arduous missionary 
field of Alaska, is still fresh among us. When he consecrated the Right Rev. 
John Baptist Brondel bishop of Vancouver he seems to have infused his 
own Apostolic spirit into the new prelate. For like Archbishop Seghers, 
Bishop Brondel in 1886 abandoned the See of Vancouver, where the Church 
was already well established, in order that he might build up a new diocese 
in the plains and forests and mountains of Montana. 

The Right Rev. John Baptist Brondel was born in the province of West 
Flanders, Belgium, February 23, 1842. He received his elementary and 
classical education in the schools and college of Bruges. Even in the tender 
years of his early school days he gave evidence of the missionary spirit, and 
having completed his classical studies he asked his ecclesiastical superiors to 
arrange that he might be assigned to the vast missionary fields in the Western 
territories of the United States. He was accordingly affiliated to the Diocese 
of Nesqually in the ecclesiastical province of Oregon. He studied philosophy 
and theology in the American College Louvain and must have had Archbishop 
Riordan of San Francisco and Bishop Spalding of Peoria among his class- 
fellows. He was ordained to the priesthood by His Eminence Cardinal 
Sterckx in the Cathedral of Mecklin, December 17, 1864. For a brief period 
after his arrival in the United States he was professor in St. James’ College, 
which was situated in what is now the State of Washinton. But the desire 
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of his whole soul was to be a missionary, and especially to minister to the 
spiritual needs of the Indian tribes of the Rocky Mountains. For fourteen 
years he labored, traveling incessantly from one post to another, catechizing, 
baptizing, preaching, offering the holy sacrifice on the virgin prairie or in the 
depths of primeval forests, having often, like his Divine Master, not whereon 
to lay his head. How affectionately the Apostolic heart of Bishop Seghers 
was drawn towards his disciple and how delighted he must have been when 
the Holy See appointed Father Brondel to be his successor in Vancouver 
when he himself was translated to the Archiepiscopal See of Oregon City! 
Montana had been erected into a Vicariate Apostolic as early as 1868 and 
the Right Rev. Monsignor A. Ravoux, who still survives in the city of St. 
Paul, a magnificent representative of the missionaries of pioneer days, was 
appointed to administer it, but in his deep humility he shrank from Epis- 
copal consecration. The See of Helena, comprising the territory of Montana, 
was erected by His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. on the feast of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, March 7, 1884, and the Right Rev. John Baptist Brondel became 
its first bishop. 


THE RIGHT REV. THOMAS S BYRNE, D. D., 

BISHOP OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Right Reverend Bishop Byrne is one of the brilliant members of 
the American Hierarchy whose intellectual labors have made their names 
familiar throughout the Catholic world. Before his elevation to the episcopate 
he had already won the gratitude of Catholic students by his admirable trans- 
lation of Alzog’s Ecclesiastical History from German into English. There 
is scarcely an ecclesiastical college either in Europe or in America where this 
work is not a class book or a book of reference. Bishop Byrne has executed 
his task with such a diligent regard to the exactness of the author’s meaning, 
such a scrupulous care of verifying references and quotations, and such lucidity, 
simplicity and elegance of literary expression, that his translation of Alzog’s 
History of the Church cannot fail to have a permanent status in ecclesiastical 
seminaries. His pen has been equally prolific since the cares and dignities of 
episcopal office were imposed upon him. But he is a man of action as well as 
a student. In his case, as in the case of many of our greatest ecclesiastics, the 
life of study and contemplation only re-enforces the life of action. Secure 
foundations of ecclesiastical order and prosperity were laid by the present 
Archbishop of Chicago in the Diocese of Nashville, amid the ruin and desola- 
tion wrought by the civil war. The work was then taken up by one of the 
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most apostolic men that ever graced the American Hierarchy, the late Bishop 
Rademacher, of Ft. Wayne. Bishop Byrne was appointed his successor in 
Nashville, and was consecrated July 25, 1894. His learning and his eloquence 
have stimulated his priests to combine study with missionary zeal. 


THE RIGHT REV. MAURICE F. BURKE, D. D., 

BISHOP OF ST. JOSEPH. 


The Right Rev. Maurice F. Burke, D. D., was born in Ireland in 1845 
and came to this country with his parents when he was only four years old. 
The future bishop received his early education in Chicago, where his family 
made their home. He studied philosophy and theology with brilliant 
distinction in the American College, Rome, and he was ordained priest in the 
Eternal City in 1875 by His Eminence Cardinal Patrizi. After three years 
as assistant in St. Mary’s Church, Chicago, which has the distinction of 
having once been the Cathedral Church of the diocese, he was appointed pastor 
of St. Mary’s parish, Joliet. It was here he gave evidence of that remarkable 
executive capacity which designated him in the eyes of his ecclesiastical 
superiors as the proper person to organize a new diocese. The beautiful 
parish church of St. Mary, Joliet, will perpetuate the name and fame of 
Bishop Burke in the Archdiocese of Chicago. It has many unique features 
and is no less admired for its interior decoration than for its architectural 
beauty. The parish hall is one of the finest, one of the best adapted for its 
purposes in the United States. He was consecrated October 28, 1887, an ^ 
became the first bishop of Cheyenne. An almost hopeless task confronted 
him. The field of his apostolate was almost as vast and the outlook from 
the human standpoint almost as cheerless as St. Paul’s. The territory of his 
jurisdiction was ninety-five thousand nine hundred and seventy-five miles in 
extent, with a scattered Catholic population of about five thousand, and not 
half a dozen priests to assist him in caring for the spiritual needs of his 
widely dispersed flock. He has himself told the world in graphic language 
the story of his labors when after superhuman efforts he was reluctantly forced 
to appeal to the charity of his friends for funds for the infant Church in 
Wyoming. For six years he labored heroically and unceasingly and he would 
have been more than human if he did not rejoice when he was transferred to 
the See of St. Joseph, Missouri, June 19, 1893. 

Bishop Burke is very popular among the priests and laity of Chicago, 
where the memory of his priestly life, untiring zeal and splendid ability will 
long endure. His amiable disposition, refined manners and distinguished 
appearance guarantee and safeguard in every assembly the reverence that is 
due to the sacred office of the Episcopate. 
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THE RIGHT REV. THOMAS A. BURKE, D. D., 


BISHOP OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


The See of Albany has been blessed with some of the noblest men that 
have figured in the American Hierarchy. His Eminence, Cardinal McCloskey, 
was its first bishop, and he ruled it for seventeen years. During his episcopate 
were laid the foundations of that solid and enduring ecclesiastical organization 
which gives the Diocese of Albany an eminent status among the dioceses of 
the Catholic Church in the United States. Many of its finest churches date 
back to this period, and its most efficient schools of to-day were already nour- 
ishing institutions under its first bishop. He gave that orientation to catho- 
licity in Albany which alone determines and secures progress. He commanded 
that wherever it was possible a Catholic school should be erected side by side 
with the Catholic Church. Bishop Burke has inherited the spirit of his illus- 
trious predecessor. His school board is the largest, most energetic, most 
earnest and ablest in the United States. Its membership is determined solely 
by intellectual ability, literary taste, educational interest and experience. Its 
duties are accepted seriously and discharged efficiently. Bishop Burke is one 
of the most cultured members of the American Hierarchy. He is familiar with 
the best literature not only in his own language, but also in French and Italian, 
and he is a recognized authority on all questions relating to art. Before his 
elevation to the episcopate he was a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre and a 
Knight of the Grand Cross. He is at all times accessible to his priests, by 
whom he is deeply beloved. His vicar-general is the Very Reverend Dean 
Swift, who possesses all the amiable qualities of his witty Irish namesake, 
united to the most sterling virtues of the zealous, cultured and devoted priest. 


THE RIGHT REV. SILAS CHATARD, D. D., 

BISHOP OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


The Cathedral church of this diocese is situated in the town of Vincennes, 
but the bishop resides in the more important city of Indianapolis. The See 
was erected the 6th of May, 1834, by a bull of Pope Gregory XVI. Its first 
bishop was “one of the most learned and saintly priests in the country, Simon 
William Gabriel Brute de Remur, a native of France, a descendant of a noble 
family, a graduate of the Polytechnic School of Paris, a schoolmate, friend 
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and correspondent of the famous “Lamennais ” He was succeeded by the 
Right Rev. Celestine Rene Lawrence Guynemer de la Hilandiere. “Undoubt- 
edly the great glory of Bishop de la Hilandiere’s administration,” writes 
Bishop O’Gorman in his History of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States, “was the foundation on the 26th of November, 1842, by a young 
member of the Brothers of the Holy Cross, the Rev. Edward Sorin, of the 
institution now known as the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 

The Right Rev. Francis Silas Chatard, D. D., the present bishop of 
Indianapolis, is one of the most cultured members of the American Hierarchy. 
The formative influences of home were in his case ideal. The Chatard family 
for several generations has been one of the most distinguished among the old 
Catholic settlers of Maryland. The chivalrous French temperament, supple- 
mented by the sublime truths and precepts of the Gospel, have in every century 
produced the most perfect types of manhood and womanhood. The homes 
of the Chatards were worthy of comparison with the brilliant French salons 
of pre-revolution times, where the presiding genius was some Catholic lady, 
equally distinguished for esprit, modesty and devotion to her religion. The 
practice of medicine might be said to have become hereditary in the Chatard 
family. The grandfather and father of the bishop were distinguished phy- 
sicians in Baltimore and for four years he himself followed the same profes- 
sion. He made his theological studies in Rome and after a brilliant course 
he won the degree of Doctor of Divinity in public concursus. For some time 
subsequently he occupied the position of vice-rector of the American College, 
the rector being the present Right Rev. Bishop McCloskey, and when the 
latter was appointed to the See of Louisville, Bishop Chatard became the 
second rector of the American College. He occupied that position during 
the sessions of the Vatican Council, and his suavity, urbanity and tact were 
universally esteemed by the American prelates who took part in the famous 
assembly. He was consecrated bishop of Indianapolis May 12, 1878. 

Bishop Chatard is a systematic student of the sacred sciences and a pro- 
found theologian. He is the author of many religious works of rare merit 
But his love of study does not make him a recluse in his library. He has 
been unwearying in the discharge of the practical duties of his office and the 
organization of his diocese in every one of its phases is remarkably efficient 
and complete. Twelve months ago a coadjutor was assigned to him, the 
Right Rev. Denis O’Donaghue, D. D., to assist him in his arduous labors. 
Bishop Chatard is now sixty-seven years old, and we may hope that he will 
be long spared to his diocese and the Church in the United States to charm 
by his dignified courtesy and to enlighten his countrymen on the truths of 
holy religion. 
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THE RIGHT REV. HENRY COSGROVE, D. D., 

BISHOP OF DAVENPORT. 


The Right Rev. Henry Cosgrove, Bishop of Davenport, was singularly 
fortunate in the ecclesiastical environment of his early youth. The inspiring 
influence of the example of two saintly bishops was intimately present to him 
during the impressionable years when he discovered and commenced to follow 
his vocation to the priesthood. Throughout the North-west old Catholic 
settlers and many non-Catholics as well still speak in reverential awe of the 
heroic zeal and virtue of Bishop Loras. Bishop Cosgrove often served mass 
for the saintly prelate in the Cathedral of Dubuque. He commenced his 
classical studies under another ecclesiastic, whose reputation for sanctity in 
the State of Minnesota was scarcely second to that of Bishop Loras. The 
Right Rev. Joseph Cretin, the first bishop of St. Paul, was at the time referred 
to doing missionary work in the city of Dubuque. His attention was attracted 
by the piety and earnestness of the young acolyte who served mass in the 
Cathedral, and he taught him his first knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
classics in preparation for his admission to the seminary. Bishop Cosgrove's 
philological studies at this early date w r ere insignificant in value when com- 
pared with what he learned in the School of Virtue under two such masters 
as Bishop Loras and Bishop Cretin. He studied philosophy and theology in 
the ecclesiastical seminary of Carondolet, of which the present illustrious 
Archbishop of Chicago was then President. He was ordained priest in 1857 
by the Right Rev. Clement Smyth, the successor of Bishop Loras in the Diocese 
of Dubuque. From the day of his ordination his entire career as assistant 
pastor, as pastor, as vicar-general and as bishop has been associated with one 
city and with one church, the city of Davenport and the Church of St. Mar- 
guerite. He was assistant pastor there for five years and became pastor in 
1862. He labored untiringly to strengthen the organization of the Catholic 
community in his beloved city. The church edifice was enlarged, a fine brick 
school-house was erected, sodalities were formed, missions given until the 
young and energetic priest had the felicity of beholding the material and spir- 
itual fabric of religion growing and consolidating at a rate that was unexam- 
pled from the days of the Apostles until the Church first felt the atmosphere of 
perfect freedom in the American republic and its native vitality burst forth 
with unique pow r er and splendor in its congenial environment. The See of 
Davenport was erected in 1881 and the Right Rev. John McMullen, D. D., 
who has left a noble record of his priestly life and zealous labors in the city 
of Chicago, became its first bishop. He selected St. Marguerite’s Church as 
his Cathedral and appointed Father Cosgrove its pastor and vicar-general of 
the new diocese. Dr. McMullen lived only two years after his consecration 
to the Episcopate and after his death Father Cosgrove was appointed to 
administer the diocese sede vacante . The bishops of the province and the 
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clergy of Danvenport concurred in recommending his name to the Holy 
See for appointment to succeed Bishop McMullen. The recommendation was 
successful and Bishop Cosgrove was consecrated September 14, 1884. 


THE RIGHT REV. JOSEPH B. COTTER, D. D. 

BISHOP OF WINONA, MINN. 


Bishop Cotter is one of the triumvirate consecrated by his Grace, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, in the Cathedral of St. Paul, December 27, 1889. The others 
were Bishop McGoldrick, of Duluth, and Bishop Shanley, of South Dakota. 
Nature marked him out for the dignity and responsibility of episcopal office. 
His magnificent physique would attract attention in any assembly, while his 
gifts of mind and character are admirably adapted to the administration of 
an office which more than any other demands a combination of firmness and 
gentleness, authority and tact, charity and zeal. It would be difficult to find 
another public man whose career has been so uniformly successful. In every 
line of episcopal work, material and moral, his diocese has prospered. 
Churches, religious houses and educational institutions have multiplied. Re- 
ligious vocations are numerous. New parishes have been founded year after 
year: yet there never has been the least friction between the bishop and his 
clergy or between the clergy and their flocks. Bishop Cotter is revered 
throughout the United States, but he is nowhere so highly esteemed or so 
greatly loved as in his own diocese. Every one of his priests is his loyal and 
devoted friend. If ability means capacity to control the situations of life in 
which one lives, moves and has his being — and this is the only real meaning it 
can possess — then assuredly Bishop Cotter is a man of remarkable ability. 
His talents are not of the showy order, and he does not court dramatic situ- 
ations which give opportunity for veni vidi vici displays. But on every occa- 
sion of public or private concern in which he takes a part he acquits himself 
with admirable tact and with that ease and self-possession which are the best 
index of reserve, power and resource. During his recent illness, when his 
recovery was for many days despaired of, the manifestations of sorrow that 
came from every part of the country, but especially from his own diocese, 
were a magnificent testimony to the esteem and affection which his beautiful 
fife and prudent administration have inspired far and wide. 
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THE RIGHT REV. P. J. DONAHUE, D. D 

Bishop of Wheeling, West Virginia 
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THE RIGHT REV. P. J. DONAHUE, D. D., 


BISHOP OF WHEELING, VA. 


Archbishop Kain, of St. Louis, was translated from Wheeling to his 
present see towards the close of the year 1893. A few months later the Right 
Reverend James Donahue, who was then rector of the cathedral at Baltimore, 
was chosen to succeed him in Wheeling*. He was consecrated bishop April 8, 
1 894 - 

Bishop Donahue had an excellent experience to fit him for the varied 
and onerous duties of his episcopal office in Wheeling. Before he commenced 
his studies for the ecclesiastical state he had been a successful lawyer. He 
had thus a familiar knowledge of civil and municipal law before he made 
acquaintance with theology and canon law. Both subjects have so much in 
common, not merely in subject-matter, but in principle and method, that the 
study of one greatly facilitates and supplements the study of the other. The 
temporal administration of a bishop demands a knowledge of affairs and of 
business forms which the legal training is best adapted to impart. Since 
Bishop Donahue's appointment to the Diocese of Wheeling its temporalities 
have flourished beyond all previous records. It is only half a century since it 
was established. Its Catholic population is sparse, and for the most part 
poor, and its churches and schools when Bishop Donahue took charge of it 
were few in number and heavily encumbered with mortgages. Every year 
of his administration has been marked by progress; schools and churches have 
multiplied, and religious congregations and orders of men and women have 
opened houses of beneficence. There are three Catholic schools, with more 
than seven hundred pupils, in the cathedral parish alone, while many of the 
parishes outside of the City of Wheeling have established schools in charge 
of the sisters. 


THE RIGHT REV. EDWARD DUNNE, D. D., 

BISHOP OF DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The Right Reverend Bishop Dunne is the second bishop of the See of 
Dallas, which was founded in 1890. He was consecrated November 30, 
1893. His jurisdiction extends over a territory of 118,000 square miles, a 
territory almost four times the size of Ireland. For practical purposes he 
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was its first bishop, and the task of the pioneer confronted him when he left 
the splendidly organized parish of All Saints, Chicago, of which he was 
pastor, for the wild western prairies of Texas. For the arduous work that 
awaited him he was admirably equipped by nature and experience. His regu- 
lar life, his indomitable will, his love of labor, his sanguine temperament and 
his admirable sagacity of judgment were the capital that he invested in the 
Texan wilds, and a splendid harvest has rewarded his confidence and his 
sacrifices. He has frequently narrated in vivid language from the pulpits of 
Chicago churches his experience, which invites comparison with the mis- 
sionary enterprises of apostolic times. Many portions of his vast diocese are 
more inaccessible than the cities and towns of Asia Minor were in the days 
of St. Paul. The old Roman roads were splendid highways for such modes 
of transportation as then existed, but neither roadway nor railway conducts 
to many points which Bishop Dunne has to seek out in the course of his epis- 
copal visitation. Nevertheless, churches have multiplied, convents and acad- 
emies have been erected, hospitals founded, and twenty flourishing parochial 
schools belong to the Diocese of Dallas in this year of grace. Many priests 
have been attracted to that rough vineyard by the kindness and amiability 
of its bishop. His paternal solicitude for all who share his burdens and his 
tenderness towards all who endure privations and sacrifices in the pioneer 
work of organizing the Church in Dallas have lightened their task, stimulated 
their zeal and fired their souls with lofty emulation. He has received substan- 
tial assistance from his friends among the clergy in Chicago who sympathize 
with his labors and admire his personality. The beautiful new Cathedral of 
Dallas, which is now ready for dedication, is the most eloquent proof of his 
energy, sacrifices and lofty ideals. 


THE RIGHT REV. ANTHONY DURIER, D. D., 

BISHOP OF NATCHITOTCHES. 


The history of every diocese in the South is heartrending to the Catho- 
lic reader when he comes to the period of the Civil War. To witness the 
ruthless destruction of institutions which it took years of effort and heroic 
sacrifice to establish fills the Catholic mind with grief and intense regret. 
But in the midst of the widespread desolation the case of Natchitotches, which 
comprises the northern part of the State of Louisiana, presents unique features 
of tragic interest. Only a few years before the war, in the year 1853, the 
See had been erected. Its Catholic population was then twenty-five thousand 
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and it possessed seven churches, with five priests. Its first bishop was 
Augustus Mary Martin. “New life,” says Bishop O’Gorman, “came with 
Bishop Martin; churdies were built, priests from France answered his call, 
and the future looked bright, when the war came to stop all progress for 
awhile.” 

The Right Rev. Anthony Durier, D. D., the present bishop of Natchi- 
totches, was born near the city of Lyons, France, in 1832. The French have 
done more for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign countries in modern 
times than all the other nations of Europe combined. Time was when that 
honor belonged to the Church of the Irish race, whose members evangelized 
the Saxon heptarchy, preached the faith along the Rhine and carried the light 
of the Gospel into Switzerland, Spain, Austria and to the shores of Papal Italy. 
There were great seats of ecclesiastical learning then in Clonmacnoise, Mun- 
gret and Lismore, where learning and piety were nurtured together and 
where Apostolic zeal for the propagation of the faith sprang up in Irish 
bosoms. It was from these seminaries the great Irish missionaries went forth, 
and when they were closed by the invader no missionary nurseries were left 
in the island. The French may be said to the successors of the Irish in 
this great field of holy endeavor. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States their names have become geographical designations and will 
perpetuate the history of the great work they have achieved for civilization 
and religion as long as the Republic lasts. It was in the true missionary 
spirit that Anthony Durier left home and frieneds and fatherland in response 
to the appeal of the Most Rev. Archbishop Blanc for priests for the missions of 
Louisiana. He was then a student of the Seminary of Lyons, with the prom- 
ising future which eloquence and talent of the first order have invariably con- 
ferred in the Church of Bossuet and Fenelon. But the deepest chords of his 
nature were touched by the call to labor in the vineyard of Christ in distant 
Columbia, where the harvest was so immense and the reapers so few. He 
studied theology in Mount St. Mary’s of the West and was ordained priest by 
Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati in 1856. He was appointed pastor of the 
Church of the Annunciation in the city of New Orleans in 1859 and for 
twenty-six years he continued to edify that congregation by his teaching and 
holy life. He was consecrated bishop of Natchitotches in the year 1885. 
Looking over the statistics of his diocese in the Catholic Directory the most 
striking feature is the fact every church in Natchitotches has a Catholic school 
attached. Bishop Durier is an uncompromising advocate of Catholic educa- 
tion and is evidently convinced, like thousands of thoughtful Catholics in the 
nation, that the future of Catholicity in the United States rests as much (if 
not more) with the Catholic teachers as with the priests. 
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THE RIGHT REV. LOUIS MARIA FINK, D. D., 


BISHOP OF LEAVENWORTH AND KANSAS CITY. 


Five states of the Union — Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Kentucky 
and Kansas — have been at different times the scenes of the missionary labors 
of the Right Rev. Louis Maria Fink, and in every one of them the fibre of 
his noble life is inextricably interwoven with the work of the Catholic Church. 
Schools, academies, church edifices are the outward and visible signs that 
mark his progress through the country since the day of his ordination to the 
priesthood in the Benedictine Abbey of St. Vincent, Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania. But from Newark to Kansas City, Kansas, the numbers of 
those to whom he has preached, administered the sacraments or whom he 
has converted to a holy life reach hundreds of thousands, and they treasure in 
grateful hearts the memory of his untiring zeal and solicitude on behalf of 
souls. 

The Right Rev. Louis Maria Fink is a Bavarian by birth. He was 
born in the town of Treftersberg July 12, 1834, and received the name of 
Michael at his baptism, but afterwards changed it for the monastic name of 
Louis Maria when he made his religious profession January 6, 1854. He 
made his classical studies in the quaint and romantic city of Ratisbon, a city 
rich in historic memories, and the stronghold of Catholicy on the banks of 
the Danube. During those impressionable years, his eyes rested at every 
turn on some venerable monument. The beautiful German Gothic Cathe- 
dral was constantly before him who was in the future to be known as 
“the builder of churches,” as a model of graceful, elegant and harmonious 
architecture. When his footsteps turned into the old Schottenkirche his 
thoughts could not fail to dwell lovingly on the labors of the children of St. 
Benedict, who for centuries prayed and sang and studied within its walls, 
nor could his soul fail to be fired with noble emulation of the Scoti or Irish 
from whom the venerable Basilica received its name, and whose missionary 
zeal has left monuments along the banks of the Danube as along every other 
European highway. He reached the United States in 1852, and at once en- 
tered the Benedictine Monastery in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, to 
pursue his philosophical and theological studies. He made his religious pro- 
fession, as has been said, in 1854, and he was ordained May 28, 1857, by the 
Right Rev. Joshua Maria Young. After having founded several missions 
in the State of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, he was appointed Prior of St. 
Joseph’s Benedictine Monastery, Covington, Kentucky. During his tenure 
of office he completed the beautiful church attached to the monastery. From 
Covington he was transferred to Chicago to become Prior of St. Joseph’s 
Monastery, which is situated at Orleans and Hill streets. The flourishing 
school which is now conducted there by six Benedictine Sisters was erected 
by him, and also the substantial parish church. He next became Prior of 
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St. Benedict’s Monastery, Atchison, Kansas, where he followed the same tenor 
of life, establishing missions, building churches, and preaching and catechizing 
incessantly. He was appointed coadjutor, with the right of succession to the 
Right Rev. Bishop Miege, Vicar-Apostolic of Kansas, in 1871, taking the 
title of Bishop of Emporia in partibus infidetium and was consecrated in 
the Benedictine Church of St. Joseph, which he himself had erected in Chi- 
cago, by the Right Rev. Thomas Foley, Bishop of the diocese. The 
See of Leavenworth, covering the entire State of Kansas, was erected in 
1877, and Dr. Fink became its first Bishop. Kansas City, Kansas, became the 
Episcopal See May 29, 1871, but the name Diocese of Leavenworth is re- 
tained in order to distinguish the See of Kansas City, Kansas, from the Dio- 
cese of Kansas City, Missouri. 


THE RIGHT REV. EDWARD FITZGERALD, D. D. 

BISHOP OF LITTLE ROCK. 


In many of the coast towns of Ireland, like Wexford, Limerick and Gal- 
way, foreigners from the different countries of Europe engaged in maritime or 
commercial enterprises have at times permanently settled. From their inter- 
marriage with members of the native Celtic population some of the sturdiest 
and brightest of Erin’s sons have sprung. The maternal ancestors of the 
Right Rev. Edward Fitzgerald were German Protestants, who after they had 
made their homes in Ireland were converted to the Catholic faith and like the 
Normans became Hibernis Hiberniores. He was bom in Limerick, “the 
City of the Violated Treaty,” October 13, 1833. Before he left his native 
shores he was old enough to be impressed by the bewitching scenery along 
the Shannon’s banks, to be stirred by tales of the brave days of old, and 1 to 
feel in a variety of ways the charm of Erin’s beauty and the patho® of her 
history, which forever bind the hearts of her exiled children to her in loving 
devotion. He came to America at the age of sixteen, full of talent and of 
energy, and palpitating with delight at the prospect of unlimited opportunity 
for the employment of both, which as a Catholic and an Irishman he would 
be denied in his cradle land. He made his theological studies partly in Mt. 
St. Mary's of the West and partly in Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmittsburg. He 
was ordained priest August 22, 1857, and was immediately appointed pastor 
in the city of Columbus by the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati. 
The most serious obstacles confronted him, but notwithstanding his youth 
and want of practical experience the native sagacity of his mind steered him 
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safely through all difficulties until the organization of the parish was so per- 
fected that when a new diocese was needed in that part of the State of Ohio, 
Columbus was unhesitatingly chosen to be the See. He was consecrated 
bishop of Little Rock, Arkansas, February 3, 1867. It needed a stout heart 
and strong faith to face the problem of reorganizing the Church in Arkansas, 
which had been almost obliterated by the Civil War. The diocese covered a 
territory of fifty-three thousand and forty-five square miles, with a Catholic 
population of about nine thousand, and there were only five priests to minister 
to that widely scattered flock. The Catholic population has remained almost 
stationary and the most marvelous success has been achieved in compacting 
and developing the Church’s organization. There are now forty-three priests 
in the diocese of Little Rock, fifty-two churches, besides several stations and 
chapels, various communities of religious women with two hundred members, 
five academies, a Benedictine college, ten industrial schools, an orphan asylum 
and three hospitals. 

Bishop Fitzgerald is an able theologian and canonist. He was selected 
by the bishops of the province of New Orleans to represent them in the pre- 
liminary assembly that was convened at Rome to arrange for the holding of 
the Third Plenary Council at Baltimore. 


THE RIGHT REV. HENRY GABRIELS, D. D. 

BISHOP OF OGDENSBURG. 


The Right Rev. Henry Gabriels, D. D., the scholarly Bishop of Ogdens- 
burg, was born at Wannegem-Lede, Belgium, October 6, 1838. He received 
his early education in his native town and studied classics in Audenarde and 
philosophy at St. Nicholas'. He commenced his theological studies in the 
diocesan seminary of Ghent, but after two years he left it to enter the famous 
University of Louvain. Here his course was remarkably brilliant and he 
obtained the licentiate in theology in 1864. Meanwhile at the early age of 
twenty-three he was ordained priest by Monsigneur Delsbacque at Ghent, Sep- 
tember 21, 1861. About the time that he received his licentiate the provincial 
Seminary of Troy was established by the bishops of the Province of New York, 
who wrote to the Bishop of Ghent asking him to send over four of the most 
distinguished graduates of the University of Louvain to teach in the new insti- 
tution. Father Gabriels was one of those sent by Monsigneur Delsbacque in 
response to the appeal. He first occupied the chair of dogmatic theology and 
subsequently the chair of ecclesiastical history. In 1871 he was made presi- 
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Til L RIGHT REV. NICHOLAS A. GALLAGHER, D. D., 


BISHOP OI- G.U.Vl.STne. 


Tlie Diocese of Galveston comprises t 1 u \ mi of the State of Texas which 
lies between the Sabine river on the east an ! the Colorado river on the west, 
with the Gulf of Mexico on the South and the Counties of Lampasas, Coryell, 
McLennan, Limestone. Freestone, AmRrson, Cherokee, Nacogdoches and 
bhilby on the north. It is a comparatively small diocese Hr the State of 
! cow, for although it covers an am a of fortydive thousand five hundred and 
mn*Uy square miles, a territory orn and a half times as large as Ireland, still 
me. adp hung Diocese of Dallas, covering :w area of one hundred ami eighteen 
'no mu square miles, is more than two an ! a In. If times as large as Galveston. 
11 !•*■> no; one Catholic in population to the mju.tv mile of territory. There 
• - ro . u 1 • the I ni ted States whose name is so vividly present to the memory 
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dent of the Seminary of Troy, in succession to the Rev. Dr. Vandenhende, 
and he not only continued to teach church history, but he also took charge of 
the classes of Hebrew and Rubrics. In 1882 he received the degree of Doctor 
in theology from the University of Louvain, an honor more highly prized and 
esteemed than any other university degree in the civilized world. In subse- 
quent years his counsel was in constant demand by his brethren in the ministry, 
and even by bishops, who esteemed him for his prudence and sound judgment, 
as well as for his great learning. He was a prominent figure in the diocesan 
synods of New York and Albany, and he was selected to be one of the four 
secretaries of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII. appointed him Bishop of Ogdensburg to succeed the late Bishop, 
Wadhams, December 20, 1891. He was consecrated in the Cathedral of 
Albany May 5, 1892, by the Most Rev. Archbishop Corrigan, assisted by the 
Right Rev. Bishops McNieme and Ludden, thirty-two other bishops and about 
six hundred priests being present. 

During the nine years that he has governed the Diocese of Ogdensburg the 
total population has increased only by fourteen thousand. Yet the Catholic 
population, which is considerably less than one-fourth of the whole, has in- 
creased by eight thousand, that is, more than one-half of the total increase. 
Churches, schools, hospitals and asylums have been multiplied. Conversions 
are frequent. The results in every line are such as might be expected from 
the administration of a bishop who is celebrated throughout the United States 
for his profound scholarship, his tried sagacity, his indefatigable zeal and his 
loyalty to the Holy See. 


THE RIGHT REV. NICHOLAS A. GALLAGHER, D. D., 

BISHOP OF GALVESTON. 


The Diocese of Galveston comprises that part of the State of Texas which 
lies between the Sabine river on the east and the Colorado river on the west, 
with the Gulf of Mexico on the South and the Counties of Lampasas, Coryell, 
McLennan, Limestone, Freestone, Anderson, Cherokee, Nacogdoches and 
Shilby on the north. It is a comparatively small diocese for the State of 
Texas, for although it covers an area of forty-five thousand five hundred and 
ninety square miles, a territory one and a half times as large as Ireland, still 
the adjoining Diocese of Dallas, covering an area of one hundred and eighteen 
thousand square miles, is more than two and a half times as large as Galveston. 
There is not one Catholic in population to the square mile of territory. There 
is no spot in the United States whose name is so vividly present to the memory 
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as Galveston. The nation was overwhelmed with sadness when the news 
of the appalling catastrophe that recently devastated it became known. 
Every element that contributes to intensify disasters and cataclysms of 
nature was present. The suddenness and the extent of the ruin, the absolute 
helplessness for the time being of thousands of the survivors left the imagina- 
tion no room to expatiate. No more eloquent voice was raised on behalf of 
the sufferers than Bishop Gallagher’s. It rang from end to end of the country 
and every diocese nobly responded. He is a man of masterful character and 
is sufficiently competent and alert to gauge any situation and shape his policy 
accordingly. 

He was born at Temperanceville, Ohio, February 19, 1846. He made 
his ecclesiastical studies in Mount St. Mary’s of the West and was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1868. He was President of St. Aloysius Seminary, 
Columbus, Ohio, from 1871 until 1876. His consecration took place at St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Galveston, April 30, 1882, the consecrating prelate being 
the Right Rev. Edward Fitzgerald, bishop of Little Rock. 

The sympathy of the entire Catholic population has gone out to him in 
his recent bereavement — bereavement in the truest sense of the term, since he 
has been deprived of that which was dearer to him than life, churches, schools, 
hospitals and the institutions which were the outward and visible signs and 
material embodiment of the beneficence which has characterized his entire 
career. 


THE RIGHT REV. A. J. GLORIEUX, D. D., 

BISHOP OF BOISE. 


When Idaho was admitted as a state of the Union in 1890 its population 
was eighty-four thousand three hundred and eighty-five, or little more than 
one inhabitant to the square mile. Thousands of Indians belonging to the 
Nez Perce, Bannack, Shoshone, Coeur d’ Alene, Spokane, Pend’ Oreille and 
Kootenai tribes were settled on reservations throughout the territory. The 
total Catholic population of white and red men is now about ten thousand. 
The American flag does not float over a more inhospitable region. It is not 
long since the bison and moose roamed over the entire state. Grizzly, black 
and cinnamon bears, the American panther, the wild-cat and the wolverine 
may still be seen in the unsettled districts. The Snake River plain stretches 
across the territory seamed and crevassed and arid on the surface, while sub- 
terranean rivers flow beneath. The rapid growth of mining industries in 
recent years gives promise of great prosperity in the future. But when the 
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Right Rev. A. J. Glorieux became Vicar Apostolic of Idaho, the prospect was 
cheerless and uninviting in the extreme. The Most Rev. John J. Keane, the 
present Archbishop of Dubuque, who preached the sermon at the consecra- 
tion of Bishop Glorieux in the Cathedral of Baltimore, appropriately selected 
as his text the parable of the Good Shepherd, who gives his life for his flock. 
For the first Vicar-Apostolic the Right Rev. Louis Lootens became a physical 
wreck as the result of eight years of missionary effort in that district, and 
the outlook was so appalling that after his resignation in 1876 no successor 
was appointed for nine years. It required a man of heroic mould, invincible 
constancy and unfailing faith to resume a task which had been proved to be 
almost impossible of execution. - Certainly the position could have had no 
natural attraction for one who had read a brilliant course in philosophy and 
theology in the University of Louvain and had subsequently spent thirteen 
years in an atmosphere of culture and study while president of St. Michael’s 
College, Portland. 

The Right Rev. A. J. Glorieux was born at Dottignie, in West Flanders, 
February 1, 1844. He made his preparatory studies in the College of St. 
Amand Coutrai and entered the American College of the University of 
Louvain for his ecclesiastical course in 1863. He was ordained priest in 
Malines by His Eminence Cardinal Sterckx, through whom the grace of the 
priesthood has also passed to other, illustrious American prelates, as, for 
instance, Archbishop Riordan of San Francisco and Bishop Blondel of Helena. 
He arrived in Portland, Oregon, December 8, 1867, and at once entered on 
that strenuous life of missionary labor, combined with study, which has con- 
quered all obstacles. Success has rewarded him at every step. The future 
looks bright in Idaho for Church and State. But the career of Bishop 
Gloneux will ever be a magnificent commentary on the text “The Victory 
which conquers the world is Faith.” 


THE RIGHT REV. HENRY GRANJON, D. D., 

BISHOP OF TUCSON, ARIZONA. 


Arizona was made a Vicarate Apostolic in 1868 and was erected into a 
new diocese by his Holiness Pope Leo XIII. May 8, 1897. The Most Rev. 
J. B. Salpointe was its first Vicar Apostolic, and subsequently became Arch- 
bishop of Santa Fe. The Most Rev. P. Bourgade, who is now Archbishop of 
Santa Fe, having succeeded the Most Rev. Archbishop Chapelle in that See, 
was Tucson's first bishop. The Right Rev. Henry Granjon, D. D., who now 
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governs the diocese of Tucson, is the youngest bishop in the United States. 
He was born in St. Etienne, in the department of Loire, France, in 1863. No 
city in the land of the lily and the vine is more progressive than the city of 
St. Etienne. Its population has doubled in less than a century. Its coal 
fields are among the very richest in France. The steel industry carried on 
according to the Bessemer and Martin processes yields nearly a third of the 
whole French production of steel. The silk products in the arrondisement of 
St. Etienne are valued at twenty-five million dollars annually. The youth of 
Bishop Granjon was passed in this almost American environment. His eccle- 
siastical studies were made in some of the most celebrated seminaries and uni- 
versities in Europe. He studied theology in the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris, 
and after his ordination to the priesthood in 1887 he went to Rome for a 
course of post-graduate studies in Theology and Canon Law. He won the 
doctorate in both subjects — became Doctor Utrinsque Juris — in 1890 and in 
the same year was affiliated to the Arizona mission. From 1897 to 1900 he 
was the diocesan director of the Society for the propagation of the Faith, 
which has its headquarters at Baltimore. He was consecrated Bishop of Tuc- 
son in the Cathedral, Baltimore, June 17, 1900. 


THE RIGHT REV. LEO HAID, O. S. B., D. D., 

VICAR APOSTOLIC OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Fathers of St. Benedict have in every age since the time of their holy 
founder furnished many of the most learned as well as many of the saintliest 
members of the Hierarchy. The ornament of the episcopacy in England at 
the present day is a Benedictine, the Right Rev. D. Hedley, Bishop of New- 
castle and Menevia. In the Eternal City a new Benedictine institution of 
learning has been organized, the College of St. Anselm, which will be a nursery 
of bishops and cardinals. Here the Benedictine student is enabled to follow the 
time-honored methods of his order, those methods that in the past have 
fashioned and formed some of the keenest as well as some of the most vigor- 
ous minds that adorn the pages of civil and religious history. A worthy 
companion institution to the College of St. Anselm has flourished for 
several years in this country, the famous Benedictine Abbey of St. Vincent, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. We hear it frequently said that the 
educational institutions of the religious orders are imperiled by the multiplica- 
tion of state universities and non-sectarian institutions with their colossal 
endowments. In the struggle for existence it is argued if not the fittest at 
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least the strongest must survive. But is the wealthiest institution of learning 
necessarily the strongest ? We should unquestionably reply in the affirmative 
if there were question of those inductive sciences, the investigation of which 
demands great laboratories and richly stored museums. It is quite otherwise, 
however, in regard to philosophy, theology and art, language and literature. 
Natural endowments, devotion and leisure, are the factors that command 
success in these departments, which embody all the essentials of a liberal 
education. It seems to the present writer that the religious orders that are 
engaged in education should make it their supreme aim in the present and 
future, as in the past, to be pre-eminent in the branches that constitute true 
culture. Tradition inspires them with confidence. Every door, it is said, 
opens but to golden keys. But the treasures of Plato and Aristotle, Dante 
or Petrach, Aquinas or Descartes, are not unlocked by wealth. The 
seclusion of the cloister, the spiritual atmosphere so conducive to every 
species of meditation, the spirit of detachment which permits one to pursue 
truth for truth’s sake, these assets which are incommensurable with all the 
wealth of Ophir, are the property of the religious and perhaps in the highest 
degree of the Benedictine Monk. Hence in the higher avenues of learning 
and culture the noblest prospect opens up for the religious teacher. He can 
well afford to gaze resignedly at the palaeontologist and the geologist delving 
into the bowels of the earth while he is calmly winging his flight in 
the upper air, where alone the intellectual powers of the soul are in 
their native element. The Right Rev. Leo Haid, Vicar Apostolic of 
North Carolina, and Titular Bishop of Messene, was born July 15, 1849, 
in the shadow of the great Benedictine College of Pennsylvania, and received 
his entire education in its halls. He entered the novitiate in 1868 and was 
ordained to the priesthood December 21, 1872. He became Abbot of Mary 
of Help monastery November 26, 1886, and was consecrated Bishop by His 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons in the Cathedral, Baltimore, 1st July, 1888. He 
still resides in the monastery of Mary of Help, so that his entire life may be 
said to have been passed in the Benedictine cloister. Mind and heart have been 
formed by the Benedictine rule and discipline. The result is that like all 
great Benedictines he has a reputation for solid learning, rare executive ability 
and a sanguine confidence springing from faith rather than temperament, 
which no difficulties can weaken. The monastery over which he presides 
copies the Benedictine Abbey of Monte Casino in dispensing open-handed 
hospitality to its visitors. 


THE RIGHT REV. MATTHEW HARKINS, D. D., 

BISHOP OF PROVIDENCE. 


Those who have read Bishop O’Gorman’ s History of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States will easily recall the graphic and fascinating 
introduction in which he deals with “The Vinland Episode." “But before 
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entering on this study,” he writes, “a word about an episode which has the 
enchantment that comes from distance of time and would look like some 
fanciful myth did not history give it a certainty that canot be denied. It is the 
passage of Catholicity on our shores four hundred years before Columbus gave 
to the Old World the lasting possession of America. The Church came and 
went with the Norsemen, without, however, leaving on our land any durable 
trace, so far as our present knowledge grows. But the coming and going 
are recorded in Norse literature and Roman archives. 

* * * * * * * * * 

These are our authorities for the history of the Norse occupation of 
Greenland, which was discovered at the end of the ninth century, colonized at 
the end of the tenth century, and Christianized at the beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

********* 

Likewise it is absolutely certain that south-west of Greenland a country 
was discovered, and for hundreds of years was visited frequently and inhabited 
for periods of two and three years at a time by traders and missionaries from 
Greenland and Iceland' — a country known in Icelandic and other annals as 
Vinland the Good. 

******** ( * 

We hold it absolutely certain that Vinland was on the American mainland, 
and as all but absolutely demonstrated that it was on the New England coast.” 
Now, the Catholics of Rhode Island, relying on archaeological evidence, claim 
that the Diocese of Providence covers the territory which was once known as 
“Vinland the Good,” and that Newport, which is now a center of fashion, and 
where Bishop Berkeley wrote his Minute Philosopher, was once the scene of the 
labors of Bishop Eric, the Norseman. If so, how venerable is the mitre that 
adorns the brow of Bishop Harkins ? The Cathedral of Providence, so beau- 
tiful in architectural form and embellishment, has an historic significance of 
surpassing interest, since it represents the most ancient ecclesiastical establish- 
ment on the American continent. 

However this may be, the wonderfully rapid development of the church 
in the Diocese of Providence proves that the seed of the Gospel fell there on 
fertile soil. The Right Rev. Matthew Harkins, D. D., is only its second 
Bishop, and already what a marvelous church organization it possesses! One 
hundred and seven churches, one hundred and ninety priests, a Catholic popu- 
lation of two hundred and seventy-five thousand, academies, colleges, schools, 
orphan asylums, hospitals, and homes for the needy! Well may Bishop Eric, 
when he looks down upon it, say that the parable of the mustard seed has 
been fulfilled in it. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Harkins was born in Boston, of Irish parents, 
November 17, 1845. He made his preparatory studies chiefly in Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts, and his ecclesiastical studies in the famous 
college of Douai, the seminary of San Sulpice, Paris, and the College de 
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THE RIGHT REV. J. J. HENNESSEY, D. D. 

Bishop of Wichita, Kas. 
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Propaganda Fide Rome. He was pastor of St. James’s parish, Boston, when 
he was made Bishop of the Diocese of Providence, in succession to the Right 
Rev. Bishop Hendriken, who died June n, 1886. Bishop Harkins was con- 
secrated by His Grace, Archbishop Williams, April 14, 1887. 


THE RIGHT REV. JOHN HENNESSEY, D. D., 

BISHOP OF WICHITA, KAN. 


The years spent by the Right Rev. John Hennessey, Bishop of Wichita, 
Kansas, in the Sacred Ministry have been years of strenuous, unremitting 
toil. Were it not for his magnificent constitution and his invincible Celtic 
energy he would have succumbed to a tithe of the Herculean labors which he 
has achieved. His first mission, undertaken when he was only twenty-two 
years old, comprised ten counties of the State of Missouri. Throughout his 
vast parish he erected nine churches in as many years and founded a convent 
of Ursuline Nuns. His elevation to the Episcopate did not lessen his labors, 
while it added to his cares and responsibilities. He is de facto, though not 
de jure, the first Bishop of Wichita. The Right Rev. James O’Reilly, D. 
D., was appointed to that see after it was first erected, but he died before his 
consecration, just as the Right Rev. Dr. Butler of Chicago recently died after 
he had been appointed Bishop of the neighboring diocese of Concordia. Hence, 
the task of organizing the church in Wichita devolved on Bishop Hennesey. 
The territory of his jurisdiction covered an area of forty-two thousand, nine 
hundred and fifteen' square miles, sparsely inhabited by Catholics, and pos- 
sessing few churches or priests. But he went boldly to work as he had done 
nearly twenty years previously in his parish of ten counties. He had become 
inured to drudgery and privation. His naturally sanguine temperament had 
been strengthened by the wonderful progress which the faith had made under 
his ministry, amidst unparalleled obstacles and difficulties. He appealed to the 
religious orders to co-operate with him. The Passionist and Francesian 
Fathers, Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother, Sisters of the Precious Blood and Sisters 
of Mercy nobly responded and joined the Bishop in his life of labor and 
sacrifice for civilization, education and religion. The Diocese of Wichita is 
now prosperous and compactly organized after twenty-three years of sleepless 
vigilance, arduous labors, and sagacious administration by its. Bishop, the 
Right Rev. John Joseph Hennessey, D. D. 

He was born in the Diocese of Cloyne and County of Cork, Ireland, 
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July 19, 1847, and came to the United States when toe was only three years 
old. His parents settled in St. Louis, where he received his elementary and 
classical education in the school conducted by the Christian Brothers. His 
philosophical and theological studies he pursued partly in the Salesianum or 
College of St. Frances De Sales, Milwaukee, and partly in the Vincentian 
Seminary at Cape Girardeau. He completed his theological course at the 
almost unprecedented age of twenty-one, and being too young for ordination, 
he filled a professor's chair in St. Louis for one year. He was ordained No- 
vember 28, 1869, by special dispensation obtained from the Holy See, and at 
once entered enthusiastically on his parochial labors, which had an almost 
apostolic range of jurisdiction. In 1878 he was appointed Vice-President of 
the Board of Managers of The Catholic Protectory of St. Louis and procurator 
of the institution. Two years later he became Rector of the Pro-Cathedral in 
succession to the Most Rev. Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia. He was 
appointed Bishop of Wichita August 28, 1888, and consecrated on the last of 
the following month by His Grace, the Most Rev. Archbishop Kenrick. 


THE RIGHT REV. THOMAS HESLIN, D. D., 

BISHOP OF NATCHEZ. 


The See of Natchez was erected July 28, 1837, by His Holiness Pope 
Gregory XVI., with the State of Mississippi as a diocese. The beautiful 
winter resorts of Biloxi, Bay St. Louis and Pass Christian, along the Gulf 
coast, which have such pleasant associations for thousands of Americans, are 
within its confines. The Very Rev. F. J. Blanc, the amiable and genial pastor 
of Bay St. Louis, whose hospitable kindness and priestly virtues have charmed 
and edified visitors to the Gulf coast for more than a quarter of a century, is 
rural dean of Natchez and a fugitive from Episcopal honors. There is no 
part of the South more replete wjth historic memories or possessed of more 
relics of the pre-emancipation days. The noblest mansions now falling into 
decay attest the prosperity achieved and the social splendor maintained by 
the rich planters of Mississippi under the old regime. To-day the marks of 
desolation and ruin wrought by the Civil War are evident on every side. 
The work of reconstruction, however, is rapidly progressing and Mississippi 
gives fair promise of regaining its primitive position in the New South. Of 
old it invariably happened that “the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
Christians." In the light of this maxim we may look forward to an era 
when there will be a bountiful harvest of souls in the Diocese of Natchez. 
For its soil was watered with the blood of many martyr missionaries in its 
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pioneer days. It has been providentially blessed with the administration of 
some of the most zealous and prudent prelates in the United States. The 
present Archbishop of Cincinnati governed the diocese during the distressing 
period of the Civil War and for fifteen years subsequently. The success 
which crowned his indefatigable labors was marvelous, and when he handed 
the crozier to the present occupant of the See of Natchez the Right Rev. 
Thomas Heslin, D. D., he had prepared for him a goodly spiritual inheritance. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Heslin was bom in Longford, Ireland, in the 
terrible year of the famine scourge, and he received his classical education 
in one of the flourishing local schools for which that county was then cele- 
brated. He came to America at the age of sixteen as an affiliated student of 
the Diocese of New Orleans and immediately entered the ecclesiastical semi- 
nary of that city to commence the study of philosophy. The usual course of 
studies was in this case supplemented, as in the case of the Jesuit scholastics, 
by a brief period of teaching in St. Mary’s College, Jefferson. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood September 18, 1869. He was consecrated bishop in 
St. Louis’ Cathedral, New Orleans, June 18, 1889, by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Jansenns, assisted by the Most Rev. Archbishop Elder and the Right 
Rev. Bishops Fitzgerald and Durier. During his years of missionary effort 
in the city of New Orleans he was noted for his untiring energy and his lively 
interest in every movement, educational and philanthropic, that tended to 
strengthen the Catholic cause. These same qualities have characterized his 
administration of the Diocese of Natchez and have made him a worthy suc- 
cessor of Bishop of Natchez. Notwithstanding the absorbing demands on his 
time and solicitude made by the routine duties of his office, he nevertheless 
has established an efficent diocesan organization for missions to non-Catholics 
with most gratifying results. 


THE RIGHT REV. JOHN JOSEPH HOGAN, D. D., 

BISHOP OF KANSAS CITY. 


The Right Rev. John Joseph Hogan was born in the parish of Bruff and 
County of Limerick, Ireland. He received his early classical education from 
one of those venerable old tutors so famous in the provinces of Ireland 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. They knew nothing about 
the pedagogical fads of Herbart or Froebel, but they taught Latin and Greek 
as if they were living languages and impressed their principles on their 
students with such copious illustrations from memory that they were never 
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forgotten. Their methods may have been primitive, but they were thorough, 
and the results attained were assuredly more valuable than those achieved in 
our day as any university student might learn by “talking” Homer or Virgil 
or Horace to the veterans who were trained in the antiquated discipline. 
Bishop Hogan early evinced a vocation to the ecclesiastical state and became 
affiliated to the Diocese of St. Louis. He is therefore one of the brilliant 
galaxy of prelates, including Archbishop Feehan of Chicago, Archbishop 
Ryan of Philadelphia and the late Archbishop Hennessy of Dubuque, whose 
characters were so largely moulded by the late Venerable Archbishop Kenrick 
of St. Louis. He studied philosophy and theology in the ecclesiastical semi- 
nary of Carondolet and was ordained priest in 1852. After occupying a 
number of subordinate positions he organized the new parish of St. Michael 
in the city of St. Louis and erected parochial schools. While the prelates of 
the American Hierarchy have many virtues in common for which they are 
esteemed throughout the universal Church, yet in each there is some one 
characteristic shinng quality which marks him out individually from his peers. 
To quote from the chapter written by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons in 
“The Progress of the Century” for a wider sphere: “Some bishops have 

distinguished themselves by their sanctity of life and love of the poor; others 
by their learning and their skill in their writing works of utility for the 
faithful; others by their holy martyrdoms, both in pagan and Christian lands; 
others by devotion to great works of common charity and utility — nearly all 
by their exemplary lives and the conscientious performance of their duties.” 
Among the many radiant virtues of Bishop Hogan's character his missionary 
zeal, manifested in almost Apostolic achievements, is pre-eminent. While he 
was engaged in the laborious task of organizing St. Michael's parish he estab- 
lished missions at Martinsburg, Mexico, Sturgeon, Aller, Macon City, Brook- 
field, Chillicothe and Cameron. No person could have given better proof of 
fitness for the episcopal office, and especially for the task of organizing a new 
diocese. Accordingly when Pius IX. erected the new See of St. Joseph in Bu- 
chanan County, Missouri, the priests and people of St. Louis were delighted 
with the selection of Dr. Hogan to be its first bishop. He labored assiduously, 
as he had labored in St. Michael's, founded new missions, and invited several 
religious congregations of men and women to co-operate with him in cultivat- 
ing the new vineyard. Success waited upon him at every step, as it invariably 
waits on zeal, energy and Apostolic single-mindedness in propagating the Holy 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. His priests idolized him, as priests have idolized 
every prelate who studied in the Kenrick School of Virtue, and his people 
were edified and uplifted by his eloquent preaching and by the still more 
eloquent example of his beautiful life. The new Diocese of Kansas City 
was erected September 10, 1880, and Bishop Hogan was translated to it, but 
continued to administer the Diocese of St. Joseph until the Right Rev. 
Maurice Burke became bishop of the latter's See. Thirty-three years have 
been passed in the Episcopate by Bishop Hogan, He was consecrated Sep- 
tember 13, 1868, in the Church of St. John, St. Louis, by the Most Rev. Pat- 
rick Kenrick, assisted by the Right Rev. John B. Meige and the Most Rev. 
Patrick A. Feehan, who was then bishop of Nashville, Tennessee. 
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THE RIGHT REV. IGNATIUS F. HORSTMANN D. D. 

Bishop of Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE RIGHT REV. IGNATIUS HORSTMANN, D. D., 


BISHOP OF CLEVELAND. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Hortsmann was for many years Secretary to 
His Grace Archbishop Ryan and Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia. He had, therefore, ample experience in the most responsible duties 
of the episcopate before he became the successor of the Right Rev. 
Bishop Gilmore in the Diocese of Cleveland in 1892. His administration 
has been both fruitful and popular. No racial differences divide his priest- 
hood, ability and merit being the sole considerations that influence his lord- 
ship in making appointments to responsible offices. The keynote of the 
eloquent sermons which he delivers during his visitation of churches is that 
Catholic Christianity is not a mere Sabbath religion, that it ought to exercise 
a consecrating influence on the daily lives of men and women, and their 
family relations in the home. In this connection he never wearies of incul- 
cating family prayer, especially the recitation in common of the Rosary of 
the Blessed Virigin Mary by parents and children before they retire to rest. 
He has sometimes, on such occasions, given a naive but idyllic description of 
the religious customs which obtained in his own family and which he regards 
as the greatest formative influence of his life. Bishop Hortsmann is a man 
of rare tact and courage, who never wavers when duty beckons and whose 
sagacity and prudence are equal to any emergency. The services which he 
rendered during the strikes of recent years in his episcopal city to the cause 
of public order, the potent influence he exercised in safeguarding life and 
property, and the eloquent pleas he entered on behalf of the rights of labor 
have endeared him to his flock and! won the esteem of Catholics and non- 
Catholics, of rich and poor in the City of Cleveland. He addressed at the 
height of the crisis a pastoral letter to his beloved people, which, because of 
its lofty ideas, dignified language and truly catholic spirit, won the admiration 
of the nation. It exhibited the Bishop as endued with a truly apostolic spirit, 
and its language and its sentiments were not very remote from the language 
and sentiments of the Pauline Epistles to the Thessalonians and to Philemon. 
He is a systematic student of the Sacred Sciences, notwithstanding the absorb- 
ing practical duties of his office, a profound theologian and canonist, a fluent, 
forcible and eloquent preacher. His robust health enables him to fulfill every 
engagement made in pursuance of his official duties, so that he is a familiar 
figure in every parish of his diocese. His democratic manners and his accessi- 
bility at all times to both clergy and laity have made him universally popular. 
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THE RIGHT REV. JOHN JANSSEN, D. D., 

BISHOP OF BELLEVILLE. 


The town of Munster, in the province of Westphalia, is one of the most 
historic towns in Prussia. Through the influence of Charlemagne it was first 
made an Episcopal See. It was one of the great centers of orthodoxy during 
the Reformation controversies and was the scene of violent excesses on the 
part of the Anabaptists. Here the treaty of Westphalia was signed which 
terminated the Thirty Years’ War. Some of the greatest names in German 
literature belong to it. Hemsterhius, Von Stolberg, Furstenberg, and other 
notabilities, made their home there towards the close of the last century. The 
University of Munster, founded after the Seven Years’ War, and closed at 
the beginning of this century, is now represented by an academy possessing 
the rank of a university, with Catholic faculties of philosophy and theology. 
It was in this intellectual center the Right Rev. Bishop Janssen made his 
ecclesiastical studies. The seminary of Munster ranks among the very best in 
Prussia. Hundreds of brilliant ecclesiastics who have been trained in its 
halls have achieved fame in the fields of philosophy and theology. The late 
Cardinal Franzelin used to say to his classes in the Gregorian University, 
Rome, that if he could place an Irish head on German shoulders he would 
have the greatest theologian that ever yet existed. The meaning of the eminent 
Jesuit theologian was that the Irish mind possesses the natural gifts, while the 
German mind has the power of concentration, the steady, persevering industry 
which are essential to eminence in theological science. We find both character- 
istics sometimes combined in Teuton and Celt. Bishop Janssen is equally dis- 
tinguished for his natural gifts and studious habits. He is a profound theo- 
logian, a skilled canonist, and an exegete of recognized ability. A brilliant 
future was open to him in his native land when the first Bishop of Alton, the 
Right Rev. Henry Darman Juncker, visited the seminary at Munster to ask 
for volunteers in Christ’s vineyard in the middle West, which then to the 
European mind lay beyond the ultima thule of civilization. The appeal of 
the Bishop met with a ready response from young Janssen, who was then 
about midway in his theological course. He reached the United States early in 
1858 and was ordained priest by Right Rev. Bishop Juncker on November 
19th of the same year. He was Vicar General of the Diocese of Alton under 
its second Bishop, the Right Rev. Peter Joseph Baltes. He was consecrated 
Bishop, April 25, 1888, and became first Bishop of the new Diocese of Belle- 
ville. His administration has been fruitful in every way, notwithstanding 
the obstacles and difficulties in the organization of a new diocese. The race 
problem has confronted him, as it has confronted other Bishops in the United 
States, and if at times it has reached an exceptionally acute phase in Belleville, 
the special circumstances that accompany the formation of a new diocese supply 
the explanation. 
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THE RIGHT REV. BENJAMIN J. KEILEY, D. D., 


BISHOP OF SAVANNAH, GA. 


“A Daniel come to judgment,” must have been the ejaculation of many 
a person in the United States when the Right Reverend Bishop of Savannah 
delivered his recent diatribe against President Roosevelt. Whenever he 
chooses to take the public into his confidence again, he may rest assured that 
he will have a large, attentive and deeply interested audience. The matter 
and form of his now historic utterance were alike calculated to arouse the 
deepest interest. His departure from the established custom of deifying the 
ruler of the Republic, which our Catholic ecclesiastics are wont to follow with 
as much unction as the arch-flamens displayed in deifying the Roman em- 
perors, was, from the psychological standpoint, a shock to the public mind, 
while his command of all the resource of oratorical art enabled him to give 
effective and caustic utterance to his ideas. In every age of the world's history 
Catholics have been the best citizens, their loyalty not being a mere sentiment, 
but a virtue of their holy religion. But no reasonable plea has ever yet been 
formulated why they should use the language of hyperbole in speaking of the 
beneficence of the government of the United States. No class in the com- 
munity has sacrificed more for American Independence, and no class has 
gained less by its achievement. They are effectually discriminated against at 
the present day more than under the protestant government of England, and 
the Episcopalians, who are fewer in numbers in the entire country than the 
Catholics in a single diocese, have more influence in the councils of the na- 
tion. Self-reliance would be more dignified and probably a more successful 
policy for Catholics to pursue in order to obtain their rights than to sit, like 
Lazarus, a mendicant at the gate of the Republican dives, in the hope of get- 
ting a few crumbs from the table. May we hear frequently from such bishops 
as Dr. McFaul of Trenton and Dr. Keiley of Savannah! 


THE RIGHT REV. PATRICK A. LUDDEN, D. D., 

BISHOP OF SYRACUSE. 


Throughout his entire career Bishop Ludden has been intimately con- 
nected with some of the ablest and most distinguished prelates of recent times. 
Bom in Castlebar, County Mayo, Ireland, in 1836, he studied in one of the 
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classical schools that flourished at that time in the west of Ireland, under the 
patronage of the famous Archbishop of Tuam, “the lion of the fold of Juda.” 
He was at one time assistant in the Cathedral of Albany, under His Eminence 
Cardinal McCloskey. He was secretary to the Right Rev. Bishop Conroy 
and chancellor of the Diocese of Albany for several years, and became its 
Vicar-General in succession to the Right Rev. Bishop Wadhams when the 
latter became the first bishop of Ogdensburg in 1872. Thus he has had from 
his earliest youth the highest types of ecclesiastical virtue and learning to 
inspire him with noble aims and guide him to lofty achievements. He made 
his ecclesiastical studies in the Sulpitian Seminary of Montreal, where he 
was ordained priest in 1864. He is the author of an exceedingly useful 
volume on “Church Property,” in which the native gifts of his mind and 
the qualities of his character which have at every stage and in every enterprise 
of his life commanded success are clearly reflected. Energy, prudence, tact and 
decision, the factors that combine to make the successful man of business, 
he possesses in a marked degree. Nevertheless he has been a close student 
of the ecclesiastical sciences during all his years in the priesthood and episco- 
pate, and he is universally recognized to be a theologian of eminence. He was 
present at the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore and at the Ecumenical 
Council of the Vatican as theologian to the Bishop of Albany. 


THE RIGHT REV. CAMILLUS PAUL MAES, D. D., 

BISHOP OF COVINGTON, KY. 


One of the most cultured members of the Hierarchy in the United States 
is the Right Rev. Camillus Paul Maes, D. D. His frequent contributions to 
periodical literature and his pastorals are models of lucidity, cogency and elo- 
quent expression. His biography of the Rev. F. Nerincks, the famous Ken- 
tucky missionary, is a charming book, full of interesting narrative and breath- 
ing with the very life of its subject. Bishop Maes, who is a Fleming, is pas- 
sionately devoted to the study of Flemish literature, and in this department he 
has no peer in the United States and few even in his cradle-land. The Priests’ 
Eucharistic League, which has branches in every diocese in the country, 
owes its widespread success almost entirely to him. He is its protector and 
editor of its official monthly publication, “Emmanuel.” There is no person, 
lay or ecclesiastical, with whom' it is easier to work. Hence in the many 
spiritual movements which he has initiated he has had an abundant number 
of willing co-operators. His great mental endowments, as well as the noted 
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THE RIGHT REV. NICHOLAS CHRYSOSTOM MATZ.D.D. 


BISHOP OF DENVER 
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dignity oi his character, enable him to be democratic without imperiling any 
of the reverence that is due to his sacred office. 

He was born in Coutrai, West Flanders, March 13, 1846. The Catholic 
colleges and seminaries in Belgium have been long famous for the high 
standard of studies maintained in them. Hence the educational environment 
of Bishop Maes in his youth was everything that could be desired. He was 
especially fortunate in being sent to the University of Louvain for his theologi- 
cal course. The brilliant reputation of that great university has never been 
dimmed. To-day, as in the days of Bellarmine, it stands for orthodoxy and 
for the most thorough research in every department of human inquiry. Having 
completed his theological studies, he was ordained priest for the Diocese of 
Detroit in the Cathedral of Mechlin, December 19, 1868. After having passed 
some years as pastor in Mt. Clemens he was transferred to Monroe, where he 
built a beautiful church. He became chancellor of the Diocese of Detroit in 
1880 and for four years labored indefatigably in the discharge of the respon- 
sible duties assigned him by Bishop Borgess. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Covington January 25, 1885. 

The entire State of Kentucky suffered evil results from the Civil War. 
The plight of the young Diocese of Covington, which had been erected only 
in July, 1853, was perhaps the most miserable of all. Nevertheless its first 
bishop, the Right Rev. George Aloysius Carroll, a member of the Society of 
Jesus, labored unremittingly until the progress attained at the time of his 
death was remarkable in the adverse circumstances he had to battle with. At 
that date Covington possessed forty-two churches, thirty priests, and a Catholic 
population of about thirty thousand. To-day there are seventy-three churches 
and sixy-five stations, seventy-three priests, and a Catholic population of fifty 
thousand. The academies and schools are extraordinarily numerous and 
highly efficient. While there are only forty-seven churches with resident 
priests, thirty-six of them have parochial schools attached. There is no detail 
of ecclesiastical organization neglected. Truly, Bishop Covington is the Good 
Shepherd. He knows his sheep and they know him. The children, the Mag- 
dalens, the sick and the indigent, every class to whom the Divine Master was 
especially tender, are cared for in homes, hospitals and asylums by the learned 
and saintly Bishop of Covington. 


THE RIGHT REV. NICHOLAS CHRYSOSTOM MATZ,D.D. 

BISHOP OF DENVER. 


The sincere Catholic is instinctively an ardent advocate of Catholic edu- 
cation. In the interests of what is called civilization, as well as religion, he 
desires that Catholic schools, academies, colleges and universities should flour- 
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ish. No priest worthy of the name is content with the organization of his parish 
until the school stands contiguous to the church. The bishop who is the over- 
seer of his diocese beholds no object during his visitation that so exhilarates 
him as the parochial shcool. The number of Catholic educational institutions 
in a new diocese is an excellent test of the zeal and energy of its bishop, for 
as the bishop is so shall the priests be. Applying this test to the Diocese of 
Denver, what a magnificent record is revealed for the Right Rev. Bishop 
Matz ! The magnificent College of the Sacred Heart, in charge of the Jesuits, 
Loretto Academy, an elegant institution, situated among the “pine-clad Rock- 
ies,” St. Catharine’s Home for Working Girls, with six hundred inmates, St. 
Clara’s Convent, St. Mary’s Academy, Mt. St. Gertrude Academy, Mt. St. 
Scholastica’s Academy, St. Aloysius Academy, Loretto Academy, Sacred 
Heart Academy, St. Mary’s Convent, a parochial school in almost every par- 
ish I The oldest and best organized dioceses in the Republic might well feel 
proud of such an extensive and elaborate scholastic organization. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Matz was born in the grand old Catholic city of 
Munster, Westphalia, with its remarkable cathedral, its splendid Catholic Uni- 
versity and its glorious history. He came to the United States when he was 
eighteen years old and immediately entered Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the 
West and studied for the priesthood. He was ordained by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Machebeuf, May 31, 1874, and at once commenced his missionary 
labors in the Vicariate Apostolic of Colorado. Having been appointed pastor 
of the parish of Georgetown, Clear Creek County, in 1877, he set to work with 
characteristic energy and built a church, a Catholic school, a rectory, and a 
hospital, which he placed in charge of the Sisters of St. Joseph. In 1885 he 
was transferred to the city of Denver, where he became pastor of St. Ann’s 
parish. The enthusiasm of youth was not yet dulled nor its energy impaired 
by his labors in Georgetown. He erected in a very short time a beautiful new 
church in St. Ann’s parish and improved the parochial schools. Bishop 
Machebeuf petitioned the Holy See to appoint the energetic young pastor 
coadjutor-bishop, with the right of succession in the See of Denver. 'The 
bishops of the province cordially endorsed the request, and the Holy Father 
granted it. He was consecrated October 28, 1887, by the Most Rev. J. B. 
Salpointe, Archbishop of Santa Fe. On the death of the Right Rev. Joseph 
Machebeuf, July 10, 1889, he became bishop of Denver. 


THE RIGHT REV. 

WILLIAM GEORGE M’CLOSKEY, D. D. 

BISHOP OF LOUISVILLE. 


The Diocese of Bardstown was one of the earliest formed in the United 
States. It was erected by Papal Bulls dated April 8, 1808, together with the 
Sees of New York, Boston and Philadelphia. The Cathedral town was situ- 
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THE RIGHT REV. 
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ated in Nelson County, Kentucky, and its population never exceeded two 
thousand souls. But its bishop once governed the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee and the great “Northwest country/’ now divided into the States 
of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Ohio. Gradually by the erec- 
tion of new Sees the territory of Bardstown was limited to the State of Ken- 
tucky. Louisville was the most important city within its confines. In order 
that the Church might grow apace with the civil institutions it became 
advisable that the central authority should have its seat in the progressive 
city of Louisville. A rescript was obtained from the Holy Father authorizing 
the transfer and thus the old and venerable Diocese of Bardstown was trans- 
formed into the Diocese of Louisville. 

Between the first bishop of Bardstown and the present bishop of Louis- 
ville there are many traits in common. The same spirit of labor and self- 
abnegation, the same whole-hearted devotion to the ecclesiastical duties of the 
episcopate increasing with advancing age characterize Bishop Flaget and 
Bishop McQoskey until they seemed to have reached the zenith of their use- 
fulness in their octogenarian years. What a sublime life of labor and sacrifice 
for the noblest ends is reflected in the following letter which the present writer 
received from Bishop McCloskey in reply to a request for his photograph : 

“I got your letter last night on my return from the missions. I really 
have no photo, but I will try to find one. I am off again this afternoon at 
4 o’clock.” 

Erasmus once sarcastically remarked, “Quid est sacerdotium ?” Echo 
answers, Otium. But here we are confronted with a life of ceaseless toil, 
intellectual arid physical, pursued long beyond the term at which men in 
secular professions are wont to seek rest. 

The Right Rev. William George McCloskey was born in Brooklyn, No- 
vember io, 1823. He first came into prominence after his ordination to the 
priesthood as professor in Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmetsburg. The great 
reputation for learning and industry which he acquired in the famous semi- 
nary marked him out for the still more responsible position of first rector of 
the American College, Rome. The fame of that institution is now world- 
wide. Many of the most distinguished prelates of the American Hierarchy 
have passed as students through its halls and some of them have been the 
successors of Bishop McCloskey in the rectoral chair. But it should be 
remembered that the spirit of its studies and discipline was imparted to it by 
its first rector. He was consecrated bishop of Louisville in succession to 
Bishop Larialle, May 24, 1868. He is an uncompromising advocate of 
Catholic education. . His declaration, “They are accursed who in the name of 
false science stand in the way of the little ones whom our Lord commanded 
should be brought to Him,” has become historic. He is one of those grand 
old men like Leo XIII. and many other prelates of the Catholic Church whose 
souls seem possessed of perpetual youth. Years sweep over them as over 
some great cathedral, to which time lends an increasing charm. 
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THE RIGHT REV. CHARLES E. MCDONALD, D. D. 


BISHOP OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Notwithstanding his ten years in the episcopate, the Right Reverend 
Charles E. McDonald is still one of the youngest bishops in the United States. 
From his boyhood he was marked out for high office and distinguished service. 
His career in the American College, Rome, was exceptionally brilliant, and 
having been ordained priest for the diocese of New York, Archbishop Corri- 
gan at once appointed him his private secretary. He could not have entered 
a better field of training for the office of the episcopate. He enjoyed the fullest 
confidence of his illustrious superior, and thus obtained an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the vast and complex system of administration of the greatest 
Catholic diocese in the world. 

The rare qualities of mind and character which the young secretary 
brought to the office entrusted to him, developed and matured by experience, 
until he was universally acclaimed as a future bishop, long before he had 
reached episcopal age. He excels as a linguist and jurist, and his familiarity 
with the procedure of the Roman tribunals and with the Italian language 
give him a potent influence in ecclesiastical affairs. He was consecrated bishop 
of Brooklyn April 25, 1892. His diocese in territorial dimensions, population 
and organization is on a level with most of the leading metropolitan sees in 
the United States. Silently the mustard seed has grown and expanded, for 
the bishop exemplifies in his life and administration the scriptural proverb that 
the Kingdom of God cometh not with observation. His amiability, savoir 
faire and remarkable conversational powers combine to form a personality of 
rare attractiveness. In his relations with his priests he blends cordiality and 
affability with dignity, and is therefore beloved and esteemed by them. His 
success in the episcopate and his charm of manner have endeared him to the 
highest officials of the Vatican and even won the esteem and personal friend- 
ship of the Holy Father. 


THE RIGHT REV. JAMES A. M’FAUL, D. D. LL. D. 

BISHOP OF TRENTON. 


Trenton has had but two Bishops. Both have been singularly alike in 
character and are among the brightest ornaments of the American Hierarchy. 
When Father Tom Burke visited the United States to refute the slanders 
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which Froude had published on the Irish race he was “coached” by the 
learned Bishop of Trenton. Bishop O’Farrel was a profound theologian, an 
able writer and an eloquent preacher. He was selected to preach the sermon 
on “Christian Marriage” at the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. Between 
him and the Rev. James A. McFaul, one of his priests, there existed an 
intimate friendship for many years, based on mutual esteem, similarity of 
tastes, and a common zeal. In the full sense of the term, therefore, the 
mantle of Bishop O’Farrel may be said to have fallen on his successor. 

The Right Re ,? . James A. McFaul is a many-sided prelate, gifted, learned, 
energetic, and full of zeal and enthusiasm. He is a warm advocate of the 
federation of the Catholic Societies of the United States, and his recent article 
on the subject in the North American Review attracted widespread attention. 
The Bishop of Trenton does not belong to the class of invertebrate Catholics 
who seem to listen with complaisance to the music of “Croppies lie Down.” 
He claims that at every crisis of the nation’s history, and in times of peace as 
well as in times of v/ar, Catholics have been in the forefront of the bravest, 
most loyal and devoted citizens of the Republic. Therefore they must not 
be discriminated against because of their religious convictions. The timorous 
have been fringhtened by the program of Bishop McFaul, and many Catholics 
have publicly declared that it is rash for a minority to agitate against the pol- 
icy of a majority. But this theory is negatived by the history of the Centre 
Party in Germany, which has achieved such splendid results under the leader- 
ship of Herr Windthorst and Dr. Lieber. The Irish party in the House of 
Commons during the past twenty years has revolutionized English legislation 
and policy in Ireland, notwithstanding the fact that its opponents were five to 
one. A minority can accomplish much by an organized propaganda of educa- 
tion, that is, by calling public attention to the grievances from which its 
members suffer. In the last resort it can hold the balance of power between 
the two great parties in the state. But a compact organization would not 
need to have recourse to political agitation. If its reasonable demands were 
submitted to public opinion with dignity, ability and cogency, the common 
sense of the nation and the instinct of justice which is deeply rooted in the 
American mind would secure consideration and redress of wrongs. There 
are at least twenty times as many Catholics in the United States as Episco- 
palians. Yet the latter body are so obtrusive, so loquacious and so fond 
of spectacular display that their claim to be recognized as the American 
Qiurch has been* taken seriously in certain quarters. Their great influence 
is due to their powerful organization and to the persistency with which they 
impose themselves on the public through the daily press. We hope that the 
movement which Bishop McFaul has initiated will expand and grow stronger 
until the organization of the Catholic Societies in the United States will 
present one solid phalanx to the enemies of Catholic education and civic liberty. 
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THE RIGHT REV. ALEXANDER J. McGAVICK, D. D., 


TITULAR BISHOP OF NARCOPOLIS. 


The Right Reverend Aexander J. McGavick, D. D., was born in the 
vicinity of Fox Lake, in the State of Illinois. He received his ecclesiastical 
education in St. Viateur’s College, Kankakee, Illinois, from which he gradu- 
ated with high honors. During the early years of his sacred ministry in Chi- 
cago he gave evidence of remarkable ability and erudition. His sermons were 
models of good judgment, taste and eloquence. His delicate frame, however, 
was unequal to the tasks which his zeal and energy imposed on it. He spent 
some years on the mission in the diocese of Denver, Colorado, in the hope that 
he might be benefited by the air of the “pine-clad Rockies. ,, The result justi- 
fied his expectations. He returned to Chicago with renewed vigor and zeal, 
and commenced arduous missionary labors as assistant pastor in the parish 
of All Saints. The promotion of the Rev. Dr. Butler to the espiscopal see of 
Concordia, early in the year 1897, left the pastorate of St. John’s Church in 
the City of Chicago vacant. Fr. McGavick was appointed Dr. Butler’s suc- 
cessor. His two years’ tenure of this office were fruitful in every line of 
pastoral work. His elevation to the episcopate in 1899, as auxiliary bishop 
of Chicago, was made at the request of his Grace, the most reverend Arch- 
bishop Feehan. The death of his beloved mother followed his consecration in 
quick succession, and the shock which he sustained from this unexpected blow 
was most injurious to a frame and constitution never very robust. He made 
heroic efforts, notwithstanding his chronic illness, to continue the discharge 
of his episcopal duties in co-operation with Archbishop Feehan, but eventually 
he felt constrained to tender his resignation to the Holy See. It was not ac- 
cepted, however. Archbishop Feehan again took up the routine work of his 
sacred office with his old-time vigor and zeal, attending to visitation and con- 
firmations as incessantly as in any previous year of his episcopate, until the 
Right Reverend Peter J. Muldoon was consecrated auxiliary bishop of Chi- 
cago July 25, 1901. 

The Reverend D. A. Tighe, pastor of Holy Angels’ Church, Chicago, 
died 27th of March, 1890. Twenty years previously he laid the foundations 
of a new parish on Oakwood boulevard, amid surroundings that gave little 
promise of future prosperity; but by his untiring zeal and remarkable executive 
ability he ultimately succeeded in making Holy Angels’ parish one of the 
foremost in the United States. After his death Bishop McGavick was ap- 
pointed his successor. The change from the atmosphere and environment of 
St. John’s was soothing to his nerves. At the date of writing this notice he 
gives promise of being soon able to resume his duties with that energy and 
ability which became associated with his name in the early years of his sacred 
ministry. 
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THE RIGHT REV. JAMES McGOLDRICK, D. D. 


BISHOP OF DULUTH, MINN. 


The Diocese of Duluth was established October 3, 1889, and the Right 
Reverend James McGoldrick became its first bishop. He was consecrated in 
the cathedral of St. Paul December 27, 1889, by his Grace, the Most Rev- 
erend John Ireland. Before his elevation to the episcopate he was pastor for 
many years of the Church of the Immaculate Conception in the City of Min- 
neapolis. The success which crowned his administration of that important 
parish had marked him out for ecclesiastical preferment. The prestige of 
episcopal office, however, was inadequate compensation for the life of labor 
and sacrifice which he had to commence over again on his promotion to the 
see of Duluth. “The glories of Duluth” existed only in the creative imagina- 
tion of the orator. If scenery of unrivaled picturesqueness and variety and 
abundance of undeveloped natural wealth could satisfy the human heart, then 
Duluth would be one of the most attractive spots on the American continent. 
But neither the one nor the other feature of the environment appealed to the 
special interest of a Catholic bishop who was charged with the immediate 
duty of organizing a new diocese. The “strenuous life” must be his for many 
years to come. For more than twelve years Bishop McGoldrick has labored 
with apostolic zeal and apostolic sacrifice until his efforts have been crowned 
with apostolic success. On the amphitheater of hills on which the “Zenith 
City” stands, overlooking the “unsalted seas,” the most conspicuous spot is 
that which is crowned with the cathedral close. Church, presbytery, schools, 
convents, beautiful and massive in architectural form, are monumental ex- 
pression of the energy, taste, zeal and executive ability of Duluth's first 
bishop. 

Dr. McGoldrick was born in the County of Clare, Ireland. His family 
long sojourned in Mayo, and his love of his cradle land has been recently 
manifested by the donation of a beautiful altar to the Church of St. Attracta, 
in the parish of Tourlestrane, where some of his relatives still abide. Be- 
sides being a hard-working ecclesiastic, Bishop McGoldrick is a systematic 
student and a specialist in several branches of natural science. His library is 
one of the largest and most select private collections of books in the Northwest. 


THE RIGHT REV. BERNARD J. McQUAID, D. D., 

BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


The Right Rev. Bernard J. McQuaid, D. D., bishop of Rochester, although 
he has passed his seventy-seventh year, still preserves his vigor of mind and 
body unimpaired. His life has been one of rare beneficence, of unsurpassed in- 
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dustry and of prudent and successful administration as pastor, as college presi- 
dent and as bishop. The famous college of Seton Hall may be said to have been 
organized by him, since he was its first president. He brought to that congenial 
office the indomitable determination to surmount all obstacles and command 
success, for which he is celebrated. The experience which he gathered in 
that enterprise was invaluable to him at a later date when he undertook the 
colossal work of erecting and endowing St. Bernard’s Theological Seminary, 
of which he is so justly proud. The See of Rochester is one of the youngest 
in the United States. It was erected as recently as 1868, Dr. McQuaid being 
its first bishop. Nevertheless it is to-day one of the most flourishing dioceses 
in the country. The results that have been achieved during those thirty years 
read like a tale from the Arabian Nights. One hundred and twenty-three 
priests, one hundred and twenty-eight churches and chapels, four academies 
for young ladies, forty-one parochial schools, six orphan asylums, two hos- 
pitals, an industrial school, a preparatory seminary with sixty-two students 
and a theological seminary, with one hundred and nine seminaries, represent 
a wonderful progress during the administration of one bishop, and offer an 
indubitable testimonial to his ability, energy, sagacity and self-sacrifice. 

The Right Rev. Bishop McQuaid was born in the city of New York De- 
cember 15, 1823. He made his ecclesiastical studies chiefly in the Seminary 
of the Sulpitian Fathers at Montreal, and in St. Joseph’s Seminary, Ford- 
ham, of which he was one of the first students. He was ordained priest July 
16, 1848, by the Most Rev. John Hughes, Archbishop of New York. The 
diocese of Newark, which was erected in 1853, was the principal scene of his 
priestly labors before his elevation to the episcopate. He was appointed first 
Rector of the Cathedral of Newark by the Right Rev. Bishop Bagley. While 
he occupied this position he built the Catholic Institute in the Cathedral City, 
which subsequently became the parent of several similar institutions through- 
out the diocese. At a later date he became Bishop Bagley’s Vicar General. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Rochester July 12, 1868. 

Bishop McQuaid is an uncompromising champion of what he believes to 
be right. He is pre-eminently a successful man of action, whose practical con- 
victions once formed leave no room for speculative doubts. Hence he is at 
times an aggressive defender of the Catholic cause, and like all men of his type, 
he arouses hostility and bitter enmity, while his friends are legion, and are 
bound to him by “hooks of steel.” He is a man of sanguine temperament and 
strong faith, and these qualities have been reinforced by the memory of his 
long career of uninterruptedly successful achievement. 


THE RIGHT REV. 

SEBASTIAN GEBHARD MESSMER, D. D., 

BISHOP OP GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Bishop Messmer is one of the most scholarly members of the American 
Hierarchy. He is not only profoundly versed in the sacred sciences, but also 
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Most Rev. W. H. Elder, D. D. From 1880 until 1900 he was secretary to 
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widely read in general literature. To the country at large he is best known 
for the deep interest he has taken in the work of the Columbian Catholic 
Summer School, of which he has been president for some years. His time 
and his erudition have been unstintedly devoted to the success of this move- 
ment. His tact and his disinterested devotion to the intrinsic merit of the 
work have been the main cause of the harmony that has presided in the organi- 
zation from its inception. Every year it progresses and expands in ability 
and utility. Bishop Messmer, in conjunction with Bishop McFaul, has taken 
a deep interest in the federation of the Catholic societies of the United States. 
Although still a comparatively young man, his ability and his energy have 
won for him an eminent position among the hierarchy. His name has been 
frequently mentioned in connection with the Archbishopric of Manila, and it 
is unquestionable that his tact and experience, as well as his familiarity with 
the oecumenical history and policy of the Church, would admirably fit him for 
that difficult and delicate post; but it is to be hoped that he will not be removed 
from his own country, where he has already given proof that he is admirably 
adapted to help to solve some of the most urgent and important questions of 
the Church and State at the present time. Although a man of tact and rare 
prudence, he is no respector of persons of wealth and power, and freedom of 
speech is with him more than a shibboleth to be preached on the Fourth of 
July and to be suppressed on the Fifth. 


THE RIGHT REV. HENRY MOELLER, D. D., 

BISHOP OF COLUMBUS. 


The Right Rev. Henry Moeller has had a unique preparation for the 
duties of the episcopate. Twelve months after his ordination he became secre- 
tary to the Right Rev. Bishop Chatard. Half a year later he was recalled 
to the Archdiocese of Cincinnati to occupy the same position in relation to the 
Most Rev. W. H. Elder, D. D. From 1880 until 1900 he was secretary to 
the Archbishop of Cincinnati and chancellor of the Archdiocese. Thus we 
may say that previous to his consecration he spent almost twenty-five years in 
the discharge of episcopal offices. What noble examples he has had perpetually 
before him to impress him with exalted ideas of episcopal life ! The urbane, 
polished and scholarly Bishop of Vincennes, the zealous, indefatigable, saga- 
cious Archbishop of Cincinnati, reflecting in their personalities the dignity, 
piety, zeal and detachment that ought to characterize the successors of the 
Apostles. Formed in such a school and under such masters it was inevitable 
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that the Right Rev. Bishop Moeller should bring to the government of the 
Diocese of Columbus a mind richly stored with experience, a .will bent to 
noblest purposes, and a heart aflame with divine charity. Hence he is ad- 
judged by his subjects a worthy successor of the late Bishop Watterson, who 
was beloved by members of all denominations and idolized by the Catholics 
of Columbus because of his simplicity, amiability, profound learning and single- 
minded devotion to the cause of religion and charity. 

The Right Rev. Henry Moeller was born in Cincinnati December 12, 
1849. He made his classical studies in St. Francis Xavier's College, in his 
native city. He was sent to Rome to study philosophy and theology in the 
American College. Having received in both subjects the highest honors of his 
class, he was ordained priest June 10, 1876. The fame of hts brilliant 
course in the College of Propaganda had preceded him to the United States. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Chatard had just been consecrated bishop of Indian- 
apolis. As rector of the American College, Rome, he was familiar with the 
record of the young priest and knew that the solid qualities of his character 
were not surpassed by his intellectual gifts. The new bishop requested the 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, the Most Rev. J. B. Purcell, to permit Father 
Moeller to reside with him for some time as secretary in the Diocese of Vin- 
cennes. Archbishop Purcell gave his consent, but only for a brief period. 
Father Moeller returned to the Archdiocese after six months' absence and 
became at first secretary to Archbishop Eleder and subsequently chancellor of 
the Archdiocese, while continuing to act as secretary to the Archbishop. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Columbus August 25, 1900. 


THE RIGHT REV. JAMES MONAHAN, D. D., 

BISHOP OF WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Protestants are often under the impression that the definiteness of Catho- 
lic dogma and the uniformity of ecclesiastical discipline cast the Catholic clergy 
in one and the same mould, until they are deprived of all individuality of 
character and all initiative of thought and action. We believe that no body 
of men in the United States to-day presents so many contrasts as the members 
of the Catholic Hierarchy. It has been so in every age and country, hence 
the study of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, because of its picturesqueness and 
variety, is of never failing interest. The present bishop of Wilmington is 
one of the most charming personalities in the Church in the United States. 
He is universally regarded, because of his suavity, gentleness, refinement, and 
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THE RIGHT REV. P. J. MULDOON, D. D. 

Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago 
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old-world courtesy, as the Fenelon of his order. His amiability and dignified 
courtesy conciliate non-Catholics, while they win him troops of friends among 
his Catholic brethren. He was consecrated bishop May 9, 1897, in succession 
to the Right Reverend Alfred A. Curtis, who resigned and became vicar- 
general of his Eminence, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore. His diocese 
is one of the poorest in the United States, and consequently the duties of his 
office are both arduous and anxious. The financial burdens are grave and the 
resource scanty, but nothing can mar the equanimity and serenity of Bishop 
Monahan. His zeal and energy are indefatigable. His diocese is progressing 
materially and morally under his benign and beneficent administration. His 
priests idolize him as their father in God, whose paternal heart beats in sym- 
pathy with every apostolic care which presses on them. 


THE RIGHT REV. P. J. MULDOON, 

AUXILIARY BISHOP OF CHICAGO. 


Chicago now shares with London and other leading European cities, the 
distinction of having two auxiliary bishops. Cardinal Vaughan is assisted in 
the discharge of his duties in the archdiocese of Westminster by Bishop Brin- 
dle and Bishop Laird Patterson. The necessity of a second auxiliary bishop 
in Chicago has arisen from the protracted indisposition of Bishop McGavick, 
rector of Holy Angels parish, on the South Side. 

In order to comprehend the office that has just been conferred on Father 
Muldoon we must distinguish between Episcopal orders and Episcopal juris- 
diction. The former is the power to administer certain sacraments and per- 
form certain sacred rites, and is transmitted by Episcopal consecration. 
Hence all bishops after they have been consecrated possess it in equal measure 
and degree. Episcopal jurisdiction is authority to govern in the spiritual 
domain, and is conferred by the Holy See when a bishop is assigned to a par- 
ticular diocese. 

An auxiliary bishop has the same power to administer the sacrament of 
confirmation, for instance, as any other bishop. But he does not share in the 
jurisdiction of the prelate whose auxiliary he is, unless the latter appoints him 
to the office of vicar general. Benedict XIV., one of the ablest canonists that 
ever occupied the papal chair, teaches that every bishop must exercise either 
actual or potential jurisdiction over some diocese. Hence the custom has 
arisen of appointing auxiliary prelates, titular bishops of sees, situated in 
countries or districts subject to Mohammedan authority, where there are no 
resident bishops. 

By a seemingly paradoxical disciplinary decree, a titular bishop cannot 
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enter the diocese of his potential jurisdiction under pain of excommunication. 
The district over which Bishop Muldoon exercises theoretical sway is situated 
in the ancient ecclesiastical province of Salamis, not, however, the Salamis 
which was the home of the Eleusinian mysteries and the scene of the famous 
Athenian victory, but, in the opinion of the present writer, the City of Salamis, 
the ruins of which are the chief attraction for tourists on the east coast of the 
Island of Cypress. 

The appointment of an auxiliary bishop is ordinarly made by the Holy 
See on the recommendation of the prelate, who requires his services. The 
only name submitted to the holy father in the present instance by Archbishop 
Feehan was the name of Father Muldoon, and hence the latter’s appointment 
is at once the highest testimony which his archbishop could bear to his ability 
and successful ministry, and is an indorsement by the Holy See of the prudence 
and wisdom of the archbishop’s choice. 

There is one unerring test of character, namely, the judgment of those 
with whom one is brought into intimate relations of authority, or of obedience. 
It would be difficult to discover another person in whom this test has been so 
conspicuously satisfied as it has been in the case of Bishop Muldoon. 

His archbishop, who has closely followed his career since the very day 
that he commenced his ecclesiastical studies, and who had ample opportunity 
of judging of his ability, energy and integrity while he held daily intercourse 
with him on the most important affairs of the archdiocese, while Bishop Mul- 
doon was chancellor, has signified his complete confidence in him by asking 
the Holy See to appoint him to the high office of auxiliary bishop of Chicago. 

The new bishop is a man of the strictest business methods. When he was 
chancellor, Catholics and non-Catholics alike were charmed by his savoir 
faire, his promptness and his methodical habits. The same qualities which 
made him an efficient chancellor have rendered his administration of the 
parish of St. Charles singularly successful. When he took charge of it, it 
was practically a new parish, where everything had to be built from the foun- 
dations. In less than three years he established schools and erected and 
equipped one of the finest Catholic churches in the city. He set an example 
of indefatigable energy to the young pastors of the archdiocese which has 
already borne valuable fruit. 

Notwithstanding his rare mental endowments and enthusiastic zeal, 
Bishop Muldoon could not have accomplished a tithe of his record but for his 
splendid physique and rugged health. He has never been seriously ill, and 
to-day he is one of the finest types of physical manhood in Chicago — mens 
sana in corpore sano. His powerful voice and distinct articulation have 
helped in considerable measure to win for him the high standing as a pulpit 
orator which he enjoys in the archdiocese. 

One could not fail to notice the unanimity and cordiality of the con- 
gratulations with which the newspapers of Chicago greeted the announcement 
of his appointment. There was a special reason for this, which was brought 
to the attention of the writer by a prominent journalist in the office of The 
Record-Herald. While Bishop Muldoon was chancellor of the archdiocese 
he invariably received representatives of the press with the greatest courtesy, 
so that even when he had to withhold information from them his manner was 
so conciliatory that they were almost as grateful as if their request had been 
granted. The members of the fourth estate in Chicago consequently received 
the news of his appointment with genuine satisfaction. 
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Bisliop of Charleston, S. C. 
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We are so accustomed to talk about the rapid growth of our city that we 
scarcely pause to think of the still more marvelous development of the church, 
which has simultaneously progressed within the city. The latter often leads 
the former, and a certain index as well as a potent cause of the extension of 
the city in any direction is the establishment of a Catholic church on the 
frontier. Not since the day when the apostles preached the first Pentecost 
sermon in the streets of Jerusalem to “Parthians and Medes and Elamites and 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and 
Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and in the parts of 
Libya and Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, 
Cretes and Arabians ,, has any bishop encountered such conditions as con- 
fronted Archbishop Feehan when he was translated from the see of Nashville 
to the bishopric of Chicago. 

The race problem was nowhere else so acute, and it has been solved with 
less friction in Chicago than in any other diocese in the United States. The 
entire organization of the church in Chicago has not only grown with un- 
paralleled swiftness, but with unparalleled uniformity. As in every healthy 
organism, each part re-enforces the others until the ideal sketch by St. Paul 
in his epistle to the Ephesians is realized — the whole body being compacted 
and fitly joined together by what every joint supplieth. 


THE RIGHT REV. HENRY P. NORTHROP, D. D., 

BISHOP OF CHARLESTON. 


The Diocese of Charleston, which comprises the State of South Carolina, 
will ever occupy a foremost place in the history of the Church in America by 
reason of its association with the name of its first bishop, the Right Rev. John 
England, D. D. No more learned ecclesiastic has worn the purple in the 
United States. He proved by the whole tenor of his life that a man may love 
the land of his birth and be the most loyal of American citizens. He loved 
Ireland with a passionate love, and at the same time he gave allegiance of 
mind and heart to everything which the American flag symbolizes. He in- 
creased the prestige of the American Hierarchy by his great erudition, his 
eloquence and his able contributions to the public press. The moral influence 
of his beautiful life will long survive, hut of the material organization of the 
Church in the Diocese of Charleston, for which he had labored so inde- 
fatigably, scarcely a vestige remains. The Civil War in the South swept 
away churches, seminaries, schools, even the homes of the clergy. The task 
therefore of his successors in the See of Charleston has been an arduous one. 
The present bishop, the Right Rev. Henry Pinckney Northrop, D. D., is a 
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worthy successor of Bishop England. His studies were made in some of the 
greatest centers of ecclesiastic learning in the United States and Europe. He 
entered the famous Jesuit College at Georgetown at an early age, and subse- 
quently passed to Mount St. Mary’s, Emmettsburg, to commence his theo- 
logical course. After having completed the ordinary ecclesiastical curriculum 
in Mt. St. Mary’s he went to Rome and became a student of the American 
College in the Eternal City for the purpose of making post-graduate studies in 
Theology and Canon Law. He was consecrated Titular Bishop of Rosalia 
and Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina January 8, 1882, and translated to the 
See of Charleston by brief dated January 27, 1883. Under his administration 
churches have been multiplied, schools and academies erected, hospitals and 
orphanages established, the regular and diocesan clergy vastly increased in 
numbers. He is deeply interested in the higher education and culture of the 
priesthood, and he has attracted to his diocese a band of brilliant ecclesiastics 
whose learning and eloquence are known throughout the United States. 


THE RIGHT REV. WILLIAM H. O’CONNELL, D. D. 

BISHOP OF PORTLAND, ME. 


The Right Reverend William H. O’Connell, D. D., was consecrated 
bishop of Portland, Maine, May 19, 1901. He had been previously rector of 
the American College in Rome, having succeeded the Very Rev. Dennis 
O’Connell in that position. The United States not being diplomatically repre- 
sented at the Vatican, the rector of the American College performs many of 
the functions that would normally fall to the lot of a regularly accredited am- 
bassador. He has many delicate duties to discharge and he is brought into 
intimate relations with Americans of every creed and class who flock to 
Rome at almost every season of the year, and who, through want of familiarity 
with the language and racial characteristics of the Italians, need the most 
tactful treatment in order that they may not return to their native country 
with false impressions and ineradicable prejudices. Dr. O’Connell was singu- 
larly successful in his quasi-diplomatic position. He made numerous friends 
among his fellow countrymen, and he won the esteem of the Vatican officials 
by his savoir fairc and admirable good humor. The American College lost 
none of its prestige during his administration. Its students maintained their 
high standing in the College of Propaganda and its traditions of hospitality 
were enhanced. During the few months that have elapsed since his elevation 
to the episcopate he has gained in the esteem and affections of his clergy and 
people. He has followed in the footsteps of his predecessors, infusing his own 
spirit of kindness and amiability into every department of administration. 
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THE RIGHT REV. THOMAS O’GORMAN, D. D., 


BISHOP OF SIOUX FALLS. 


The Right Rev. Thomas O’Gorman was consecrated Bishop of Sioux 
Falls, April 19, 1896, after the late Bishop Marty had been translated to 
the Diocese of St. Cloud. His career in the priesthood had been exceptionally 
brilliant. For many years he has been universally regarded as one of the 
most eloquent pulpit orators in the United States. He was at one time pro- 
fessor in the old Seminary of St. Thomas, Merriam Park, St. Paul, and 
eventually became its president. Hundreds of priests in the Northwest have 
grateful and pleasing recollections of the eloquent and erudite professor who 
not only opened to them the treasures of the Sacred Sciences but also com- 
municated to them his own literary tastes and somewhat of his literary art. 
For a brief period he was pastor of the Church of the Immaculate Conception 
in the town of Faribault, which is situated in the Archdiocese of St. Paul, 
But the bent of his mind was always literary and scholastic. When the 
Catholic University of America was founded in the capitol city of Washing- 
ton, the trustees of the institution unanimously selected Father O’Gorman to 
occupy the chair of Ecclesiastical History. No professor in that great seat of 
learning has been more enthusiastically devoted to its interests or more anxious 
for its fame than Bishop O’Gorman. His lectures were equally distinguished 
for extensive and accurate erudition and beauty of literary form, and his 
classes were consequently the most popular in the University. During this 
period he wrote “A History of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States” for “The American Church History Series.” He treats his subject 
with singular completeness within the limits assigned him. The style through- 
is bright and vivacious, the order of the narrative lucid, and the brief character 
sketches lifelike and artistic. Bishop O’Gorman is a conscientious historian 
of the school of Professor Freeman rather than of Professor Froude. He 
never sacrifices historical truth to prejudice or to false canons of historical 
composition. Facts are his guide and standard and he never deviates from 
them, however unpalatable they may be when considered in their isolation 
for the Catholic reader. The movements within and without the church 
which have threatened its liberty or aimed at hampering its spirit and genius, 
such as Trusteeism, Know-Nothingism and Cahensleyism are graphically 
'described. Bishop O’Gorman’s History of the American Church is no ephe- 
meral product, but on the contrary, a work of permanent value and the more 
useful because it is so easily accessible to all classes of readers. Its popularity 
was attested by the rapidity with which edition after edition was exhausted. 
Although Bishop O’Gorman has been immured in the seclusion of academic 
institutions during the greater part of his life, nevertheless he has given proof 
during the five years of his episcopate in Sioux Falls that he is possessed of 
rare administrative and executive ability. 
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THE RIGHT REV. RICHARD PHELAN, D. D., 

BISHOP OF PITTSBURG. 


In literary and ecclesiastical history the city of Kilkenny, Ireland, 
possesses many claims to distinction. On the banks of the Nore stands a 
grammar school founded by Pierce Earl of Ormonde, where Swift, Farquhar, 
Congreve and Bishop Berkeley received part of their education. Irishmen 
the world over refer to Kilkenny as the City of the famous Catholic Con- 
federation, just as they designate Limerick the “City of the Violated Treaty.” 
It possesses a Catholic college at the present time, which bids fair to eclipse 
the reputation of its ancient grammar school. His Eminence Cardinal 
Moran, Archbishop of Sydney, one of the greatest historians of the age, has 
given St. Kyran's College a world-wide reputation. It was in this college 
the Right Rev. Richard Phelan, D. D., the subject of our sketch, received his 
ecclesiastical education. 

He was born in Ballyragget, County of Kilkenny, which is also the native 
county of Archbishop Ireland, January i, 1828. He came to the United 
States in his twenty-first year in response to an appeal which was made per- 
sonally by the Right Rev. M. O'Connor in St. Kyran's College for priests for 
the State of Pennsylvania, and became a theological student of St. Mary's 
Seminary, Baltimore. After a distinguished theological course of four years' 
duration he was ordained priest by the Right Rev. Bishop O'Connor May 4, 
1854. Almost immediately an occasion arose that demanded the exercise of 
the most arduous and trying duties of his sacred ministry. The city of 
Pittsburg became a prey to cholera in 1854 and the recently ordained priest 
was summoned to share the perils and the labors of the priests in the southern 
districts. At such crises the noblest qualities of the Catholic clergy, whom 
no danger ever deters from administering Christ’s consolations and graces to 
the dying are conspicuous, and Father Phelan's name became a household 
word in Pittsburg with persons of all denominations because of his untiring 
zeal, his inexhaustible sympathy, his universal charity, in the most pest- 
stricken environments. In the city of Allegheny stands St. Peter's church, 
one of the most beautiful ecclesiastical edifices in Pennsylvania, which is a 
monument to the taste and financial ability of Bishop Phelan. Every feature 
characteristic of it was conceived by him and the entire cost of $150,000 was 
raised through his ceaseless and indefatigable efforts. Even after his eleva- 
tion to the Episcopate he continued to reside at St. Peter's as coadjutor to 
Bishop Tuigg until the death of the latter towards the end of the year 1889. 
when Dr. Phelan became bishop of Allegheny and Pittsburg. He governs 
one of the most flourishing dioceses of the United States, and its present 
prosperity is in no small measure due to his sagacity, tact and inexhaustible 
energy. Schools, academies and colleges abound ; hospitals, refuges and 
asylums for every age and condition exist ; religious communities of men and 
women are exceptionally numerous in Pittsburg, and the Catholic population 
numbers two hundred and eighty thousand. 
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THE RIGHT REV. JAMES E. QUIGLEY, D. D. 

Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE RIGHT REV. EDWARD QUIGLEY, D., D., 


BISHOP OF BUFFALO. 


Visitors to the Buffalo Exposition could not have witnessed anything so 
marvelous as the organization of Catholic education in Bishop Quigley's 
diocese. It is only fifty-five years since the See of Buffalo was founded, and 
already its parochial school system is thoroughly organized, while its institu-* 
tions of higher education are unrivaled in this country or in Europe. Niagara 
University, conducted by the Fathers of St. Vincent De Paul, has given to 
several American dioceses some of their most zealous priests. St. Bonaven- 
ture’s Seminary, Alleghany, under the Franciscan Fathers, has accomplished 
a similar result. The Holy Angels College and Preparatory Seminary of 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate is doing a noble work for the higher education 
of lay students and training missionaries to become members of the congre- 
gation which has charge of it. The Jesuits have a college in the City of 
Buffalo which is equal to their best institutions in New York, Chicago or St. 
Louis. The number of educational institutions conducted by the sisters for 
the higher education of young ladies is even in excess of the colleges and uni- 
versities for men. The Sisters of St. Francis, the Sisters of St Joseph, the 
Dames du Sacre Coeur de Marie, the Sisters of Charity, the Sisters of Mercy, 
the Sisters of Mary, etc., etc., are all engaged in forming the minds and char- 
acters of thousands of young ladies to science, virtue and religion. This 
magnificent organization was bequeathed to Bishop Quigley by his prede- 
cessors. He has been only five years bishop of Buffalo, but during that short 
period he has imparted an impetus to every department of diocesan work. The 
parochial schools have been the especial object of his solicitude. His apos- 
tolic heart embraces every form of suffering humanity, and the hospitals, 
asylums and refuges which abound in Buffalo have experienced his paternal 
care and generosity. He was consecrated bishop February 24, 1897. 


THE RIGHT REV. JAMES RYAN, D. D., 

BISHOP OF ALTON. 


The present Diocese of Alton has grown out of what was originally 
intended to be the Diocese of Quincy. The latter was erected July 29, 1853, 
but was never fully organized. It continued to be an annex of the Diocese 
of Chicago until January 9, 1857, when the See was transferred from Quincy 
to Alton. On April 26th of the same year, Right Rev. Damian Juneker, D. D., 
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was consecrated first bishop of the new diocese. “In 1866 it had one hundred 
churches, seventy-five priests, and about seventy-five thousand Catholics.” The 
Catholic population has remained almost stationary, the tide of immigration 
not having flown in the direction of Alton. On the contrary, its propinquity 
to Chicago and St. Louis has attracted hundreds of families to the larger cities. 
But the internal organization of the church in Alton has been perfected day 
by day until its churches, academies, hospitals, are proportionately to its popu- 
lation as numerous, substantial and beautiful as any in the land. Institutions 
in the hands of religious communities are especially numerous. The Fran- 
ciscan Fathers have charge of several homes of learning, covering every 
variety of curriculum. Among the communities of women are the Sisters of 
Charity, Sisters of St. Dominic, School Sisters of St. Francis, Franciscan 
Sisters of Charity, Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis, Sisters of the 
Holy Cross of Notre Dame, Indiana; Franciscan Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
etc., etc. It will be seen that the spirit of the sweet St. Francis of Assisi rules 
in academy, orphan asylum, arid hospital. 

Besides the zeal, piety and studious states which characterize Bishop Ryan 
in common with his brethren of the Episcopate, he is especially distinguished 
for his business tact <tnd administrative capacity. Before he commenced to 
study for the ecclesiastical state he was a successful contractor and amasse'd 
substantial wealth in his business. Like many other ecclesiastics who had a 
similar career, he carried his business habits with him into the sanctuary, and 
it cannot be denied that such training and experience are of immense advan- 
tage to one who has to perform the task of an American Bishop in a new 
diocese. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Ryan was born in Ireland, near the town of 
Thurles, which is familiar to every Irish Catholic the world over as the 
cathedral town of His Grace, the Most Rev. Archbishop Croke. He comes, 
therefore, from the famous County of Tipperary, which has been prominent 
in every epoch of Erin’s history, and which has given 1 to the Church in the 
cradle-land and in the greater Ireland beyond the seas some of its most 
distinguished Prelates. He was ordained priest by the Right. Rev. William 
George McCloskey, arid was at first attached to the Diocese of Louisville, 
Kentucky, where the record of his self-abnegation, his arduous missionary 
labors, and financial skill, survives to the present day. He was afterwards 
affiliated to the Diocese of Peoria, where his well known ability and successful 
record secured him a cordial reception from the illustrious Bishop of the 
diocese, the Right Rev. John Lancaster Spalding. He built a magnificent 
church in Ottawa, in which town he was pastor for several years. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Alton, May 1, 1888. 
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THE RIGHT REV. LAWRENCE SCANLAN, D. D., 

BISHOP OP SALT LAKE. 


When St. Francis Xavier undertook to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the oriental followers of Buddha his prospect was not more hopeless than 
the outlook that greeted Bishop Scanlan when he was sent by the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Alemany, in 1873, to establish missions among the Latter Day 
Saints in the territory of Utah. The social and moral, as well as the religious 
atmosphere was uncongenial to Christianity in any form, but especially to the 
Catholic Church. But the zealous young priest neither demurred nor grew 
faint-hearted. He set out from San Francisco in the same spirit in which St. 
Patrick crossed the seas to preach the faith to the aristocracy and people of 
ancient Erin, and in a measure, with similar results. He made a house-to- 
house visitation of the Catholics that were scattered throughout the immense 
territory, established missions in different centers and preached and catechized 
almost continuously. He encountered prejudice and active hostility from the 
Mormons at first, but they subsequently changed their attitude by attempting 
to “convert” him, and finally learned to appreciate and venerate him, while 
respecting the sublime Christian convictions that inspired him to lead a life of 
perpetual sacrifice. He has accomplished marvelous success in Utah. His 
efforts have been ably seconded by the Sisters of Holy Cross. The Bishop 
never wearies of extolling the zeal and devotedness of the Sisterhood whose 
modesty, virginity, learning and culture have won the reverence and esteem of 
the followers of the sensual creed of Mormonism. Bishop Scanlan is an en- 
thusiastic advocate of Catholic education. What the Sisters of Holy Cross 
have enabled him to accomplish for ladies the Marist Fathers have rendered 
possible for boys and young men. The College of All Hallows, which derives 
its title from the famous institution in Dublin, is a flourishing institution 
which had as its nucleus the residence of the bishop, who gladly vacated it in 
order that a center of Catholic learning for young men might be established in 
Salt Lake City. Too little is known throughout the United States of the noble 
work and splendid success achieved by Bishop Scanlan. His name will ever 
be associated with the Church in Utah, but he had already accomplished mag- 
nificent results in Nevada before he was appointed to Salt Lake City. When 
the gold fever attracted thousands to the mining camps of Pioche, a motley 
aggregation of men, surging with greed, without civil control and forgetful of 
moral restraint, Father Scanlan was sent amongst them as a shepherd to 
gather the Catholics together and calm their excited passions by the moderat- 
ing and soothing influence of religion. His word was law. Not in his native 
County of Tipperary was the word of a Catholic priest ever more potent to 
allay the passions of an Irish mob than Father Scanlan’s voice to restore peace 
and harmony among the miners of Nevada. 

He was bom in Ballytarsna, County Tipperaiy, Ireland, September 29, 
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1 843. He studied Classics in St. Patrick's College, Thurles, and Philosophy 
and Theology in All Hallows College, Dublin. For this magnificent institution 
he has ever treasured the tenderest affection. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1868 and immediately proceeded to San Francisco, where he spent 
three years of missionary life. The subsequent labors of his sacred ministry 
were divided between Nevada and Utah. He was made Vicar Apostolic of the 
territory of Utah in 1886, and when the See of Salt Lake was erected in 1891, 
he became its first bishop, with jurisdiction over the entire territory of Utah 
and of a portion of Nevada. He has built churches, hospitals, colleges and 
academies without number. Priests have been attracted to that arduous field 
of labor by the eloquence and personality of the hishop. Progress has been 
rapid and continuous, and the future of the Church looks fair in Salt Lake 
diocese. 


THE RIGHT REV. RICHARD SCANNEL, D. D., 

BISHOP OP OMAHA. 


The Right Rev. Richard Scanned is one of the many distinguished 
ecclesiastics in the United States who have All Hallows’ College, Dublin, for 
their Alma Mater. No American bishop ever appealed in vain to that insti- 
tution in pioneer days, when American missions offered little temporal induce- 
ment to their priests, when the Sacred Ministry promised to be a ceaseless 
struggle, a life of heroic sacrifice. The men who came forth from its halls 
were men of solid learning, imbued with the priestly spirit, sanguine, cheerful 
and enthusiastic in the midst of difficulties, with the noble enthusiasm th^t 
springs from Celtic faith. The name of All Hallows will be held in 
everlasting benediction in the Diocese of Nashville because of the alacrity with 
which its students in the dark post-bellum and yellow fever days responded 
to the urgent appeal of the present illustrious Archbishop of Chicago, who 
was then bishop of that See. It was as a priest of the Diocese of Nashville 
that Bishop Scanned was ordained in All Hallows College in 1871. He was 
then in his twenty-seventh year, having been bom May 12, 1844, in the 
County of Cork. His energy and ability were soon recognized by his bishop 
after he had commenced his labors in the Diocese of Nashville. He was at first 
assistant pastor and subsequently pastor of the Cathedral. When Nashville be- 
came vacant in 1880 by the translation of Bishop Feehan to the Archiepiscopal 
See of Chicago, Father Scanned was appointed administrator of the diocese 
and occupied that responsible position for three years. The Diocese of Concordia 
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was erected August 2, 1887. It needed a man of no ordinary mould to 
undertake the arduous task of organizing the church in the new diocese. 
Many would have turned away from it as from an impossible enterprise. The 
new environment was not unlike that in which Father Scanned passed the 
early years of his priesthood, and the experience he had there acquired, the 
success that had crowned his labors, the prudence and sagacity he had mani- 
fested in the responsible administrative positions in which he was frequently 
placed marked him out as the best qualified person to lay the foundations of 
ecclesiastical organization in Concordia. He labored assiduously and patiently 
for three years, confronting and overcoming gigantic difficulties, traveling in 
all sorts of conveyances from one part of his vast diocese to another, until he 
was translated to a more important field of duty by the Holy See. He became 
bishop of Omaha January 30, 1891. The scholarly tastes which the bishop 
displayed during his college days in All Hallows have never deserted him. He 
is a close student of the Sacred Sciences, and is fond of controversy. In 
the government of his diocese he tempers justice and firmness with charity 
and kindness, and is esteemed and beloved by laity and clergy alike 


THE RIGHT REV. JOHN SHANLEY, D. D., 

BISHOP OF FARGO. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Shanley is one of three ecclesiastics who were 
intimately associated with Archbishop Ireland during the early years of his 
administration of the Archdiocese of St. Paul and- who were afterwards ap- 
pointed Bishops of Sufragan Sees within the ecclesiastical province of St. 
Paul. The other two are the Right Rev. Bishop McGoldrick of Duluth and 
the Right Rev. Bishop Cotter of Winona. The triple consecration, Decem- 
ber 27th, 1889 was a memorable day in the Twin Ctities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, where each of the prelates had numerous friends. The rare 
event of three consecrations taking place on the same day and in the same 
cathedral attracted widespread interest and the prominent part taken in the 
ceremony by His Grace Archbishop Ireland focused the attention of the 
press throughout the country. The three bishops were facetiously described 
in some of the newspapers as “The Three Young Irelanders.” For 
fourteen years they have borne the burdens of episcopal office in pioneer dis- 
tricts of the Northwest, and 1 in every case with remarkable success. 

Bishop Shanley was Rector of the Cathedral of St. Paul when he was 
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elected to the episcopate. In that office he had given proof of remarkable 
executive ability, while as a fluent and forcible speaker of unlimited resource 
he had no equal in the Archdiocese. The outlook before him in the State of 
North Dakota when he was appointed Bishop over that vast territory of sev- 
enty thousand one hundred and ninety-five square miles was most uninviting 
and it was with heartfelt reluctance that he left St Paul for the Black Hills. 
For ten years the struggle with adverse conditions of the most diverse charac- 
ter was arduous, incessant and at times seemed almost hopeless. Success has 
at last crowned his labors, and his diocese is now one of the best organized and 
one of the most flourishing in the province of St. Paul. He has erected a 
beautiful cathedral, which is a model of taste, both in its architectural form 
and in its interior decorations. Altar, pews and confessionals are works of 
art. The eloquence of Bishop Shanley has become more widely known since 
he became Bishop of Fargo. The clergy of St Paul, while he was rector of 
their cathedral considered him one of the most gifted orators in the American 
Church. His sermons and addresses sparkle with epigrams and a vein of 
kindly humor articulates his sentences from beginning to end. His oratori- 
cal gifts have been of great utility to him in his war against the divorce 
machine, which worked nowhere else so rapidly or so easily as in Fargo. 
He spoke before the State Legislature on the subject a few years ago, and his 
speech was so elevated in thought, so forcible in argument, so graphic in de- 
picting the endless evils of this national curse that steps were at once taken 
to hamper and circumscribe dissolution of the marriage bond in the state 
courts. The Right Rev. Bishop is a man of genial temperament, of warm 
feelings, and a brilliant conversationalist. 


THE RIGHT REV. MICHAEL TIERNEY, D. D., 

BISHOP OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Diocese of Hartford, which comprises the entire State of Connecti- 
cut, is one of the most flourishing and thoroughly organized in the United 
States. Its Catholic population is greater than that of many of the metropoli- 
tan sees. Its parochial school system ramifies into every corner of the state. 
Its churches are numerous, elegant in design and richly adorned interiorly. 
Its colleges, academies, hospitals and asylums surpass in numbers, endowment 
and equipment those of some of our largest cities. The Right Reverend 
Michael Tierney, D. D., was consecrated bishop of Hartford February 22, 
1894. No bishop in the United States is more beloved by his clergy and no 
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THE RIGHT REV. MICHAEL TIERNEY 

Bishop of Hartford, Conn. 
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THE RIGHT REV. JAMES TROBEC D. D. 
Bishop of St. Cloud, Minn. 
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one is further removed from the type of those who are condemned by St. 
Peter for lording it over the clergy. He is a churchman through and through. 
Zeal for the propagation of the faith, for the beauty of God’s house, for a 
high standard of virtue and culture amongst his clergy, for the alleviation of 
suffering in every one of its forms, and for the formation of children’s minds, 
along the lines of Catholic faith and Catholic piety — for this, and for this 
alone, Bishop Tierney lives. He moves his clergy to grand achievements and 
to high ideals more by the example of his indefatigable and fruitful ministry 
than by vain exhortations or adverse criticisms. He takes an especial pride 
and interest in his seminary, which has fully realized his high expectations, 
under the administration of its able and accomplished president, the Very 
Reverend John Synnott, his vicar-general. Hartford has given brilliant ec- 
clesiastics to two of our national institutions. The Rev. Dr. Shahan, Pro- 
fessor of History in the Catholic University of America, and the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, Vice-President of St. Mary’s, Emmetsburg, Maryland, are two of 
Bishop Tierney’s priests. 


THE RIGHT REV. JAMES TOBEC, D. D., 

BISHOP OF ST. CLOUD. 


The Diocese of St. Cloud has grown out of what was formerly the 
Vicariate- Apostolic of Northern Minnesota. Its first bishop was the Right 
Rev. Rupert Seidenbusch, a member of the ancient Order of St. Benedict, 
whose monks have labored indefatigably and with magnificent success for the 
establishment and consolidation of the Church throughout the Northwest. 
The Right Rev. Otto Zardetti succeeded him in 1889, but was translated to 
Bukarest, Roumania, and raised to the Archiepiscopal dignity in 1894. Here 
he became the adviser and intimate personal friend of the reigning sovereign, 
but the energy, initiative and progressive methods which he had acquired in 
the United States did not suit his European environment. He therefore re- 
signed his See and took up his residence in Rome, where he has many oppor- 
tunities of renewing his friendly relations with the members of the American 
Hierarchy. The Right Rev. Martin Marty, a member of the Order of St. 
Benedict, like the first occupant of the See, was translated from Sioux Falls 
to St. Cloud in succession to Bishop Zardetti. He died two years subsequently, 
and Bishop Trobec became his successor. 

The Right Rev. James Trobec is of Slovenian nationality. Before his 
elevation to the Episcopate he exercised his sacred ministry in the Archdio- 
cese of St. Paul, where he was universally esteemed and beloved for his zeal, 
his priestly life, and his amiable personal qualities. He is singularly humble 
and unobtrusive in character, but his work is of the most thorough quality 
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and attended with substantial and permanent results. His convictions on the 
necessity of religious education are profound and unalterable, and his parochial 
schools were the most flourishing in the city of St. Paul. The firm hold which 
he had of the esteem and affection of his brethren of the clergy throughout the 
Archdiocese of St. Paul could not be exaggerated, and there was universal 
rejoicing when it became known that Leo XIII, on' the recommendation of 
His Grace, the Most Rev. Archbishop Ireland, had selected the retiring pastor 
for the See of St. Cloud. His reputation had preceded him to his new diocese 
and caused genuine satisfaction in the minds of the priests over whom’ he 
was appointed to reign. He was most cordially greeted when, accompanied 
by a large deputation of the priesthood of St. Paul, he entered into possession 
of his See, September 21, 1897. During the four years of his Episcopate his 
administration has been prudent, justice being tempered with charity and 
benevolence. His conservative and judicial policy have inspired' contentment 
and consolation, while the example of his beautiful life has stimulated' clergy 
and laity to nobler ideals and greater zeal for the propagation of the holy 
Catholic faith. 


THE RIGHT REV. A. VAN DE VYVER, D. D., 

BISHOP OF RICHMOND, VA. 


The Diocese of Richmond, Virginia, was one of the earliest founded in 
the United States. Some of the most distinguished members of the American 
hierarchy have governed it. Thirty years ago his Eminence, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, became its first bishop, after having been four years Vicar-Apostolic of 
North Carolina. The present archbishop of Dubuque was bishop of Richmond 
before he was appointed rector of the Catholic University of America in 1888. 

Its territorial extent is almost exactly the same as that of Ireland. Its 
Catholic population is less than one per cent, to the square mile. Neverthe- 
less, its ecclesiastical organization is admirably developed and it possesses 
excellent churches and parochial schools. Bishop Van De Vyver has been 
especially solicitous for the spiritual welfare of the colored population, and 
colored children are numerous in the Catholic schools. 

The Diocese of Richmond has been singularly fortunate in its bishops. 
The present incumbent of the see is a man of many parts, but is especially en- 
deared to his clergy and flock by his amiability of disposition and courtly 
manners. The virtues which are proverbially associated with the Southern 
gentleman are crystallized in him in a conspicuous degree. Far beyond the 
confines of the Diocese of Richmond he is esteemed and admired. He is a 
fluent preacher, a profound theologian and an accomplished litterateur. He 
is an excellent specimen of the churchman who knows how to combine the 
active and the contemplative, to share his time between his library and his 
executive duties, so that each interest of his life re-enforces the others. 
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